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SERMON I. 



" And the Lord Gk>d took the man, and put him into the 
garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it. And the Lord GK)d 
commanded the man, saying, of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat : but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." — Gten. ii. lA — 17. 



We began reading last Sunday morning, brethren, 
as you doubtless all know, that book of God's 
Word, the first three chapters of which cannot 
fail to strike a thoughtful mind with mingled feel- 
ings of bitterness and shame. We there read of 
the creation of the world in six days, and of man, 
as God's most glorious work, last of all ; that 
" God saw everything that he had made, and, be- 
hold, it was very good ;" and that ^* God created 
man in his own image." In the second chapter 
we read all that is needful for us to know about 
man's condition in the garden where he was 
placed ; of the liberty which was given him to eat 
of every tree but one under penalty of death. 
We read this morning an account of that most 
lamentJible of all misfortunes which this earth has 
ever witnessed — I mean the fall of man from his 



first estate of purity. I propose to oflFer you, 
brethren, some practical thoughts upon man's 
condition when first created connected with his 
present fallen state. 

Concerning both these conditions the traditions 
of the world have almost everywhere some story, 
but it is to Scripture alone that we are indebted 
for certain information which we may depend 
upon. Even without Scripture — if, at least, our 
minds were enlightened as they now are — it would 
seem impossible for our fall not to present itself to 
our imaginations. When we see so much sorrow, 
and suffering, and disorder, in the world amongst 
mankind, and yet, at the same time, such perfect 
harmony, beauty, and order, everywhere else, in 
all the inanimate parts of the world, such as the 
wonders of the starry heavens, and wonders no less 
upon the face of this earth which we inhabit, we 
cannot help at times being struck by this melan- 
choly contrast, and enquiring what its reason and 
cause can be. Why should all sensible things of 
the world, such as ourselves, be subject to so 
much sorrow and imperfection in every respect, 
and yet those things which have no sense, no in- 
telligence of any kind, be so perfect and beautiful ? 
Of all created things out of heaven one would think 
that man would be the most perfect, for he is cer- 
tainly superior to the rest ; and one would think 
be would be the most happy , because he seems to 



be so admirably adapted to the enjoyments of hap- 
piness. There is much in dumb creation that 
strikes us with sorrow, and reminds us of disorder ; 
but no where do we see it in such a marked man- 
ner as in man. Horrible and loathsome as are 
many of the habits of brute beasts, yet there is no- 
thing in their habits and condition to strike us near 
80 sadly, or remind us so forcibly of degradation and 
disorder as the habits and condition of mankind at 
times. No need to go amid all the horrors of war, 
or search among the wilds of heathen lands, or in 
the dens of our crowded cities ; no need to go back 
in our history to times before Christianity was 
known and felt among us ; we have simply to mark 
the behaviour of men of our own neighbourhood, 
or dive deep into our own hearts, and we shall find 
ample signs of our degradation — a degradation 
sometimes far exceeding that of beasts that perish. 
Either we must believe that God is an evil being 
who takes delight in dealing out misery and 
wretchedness to his creatures, to those whom he 
has made most capable of the highest happiness, 
or else we must believe that man is not what he 
was designed to be, that he is a fallen creature. 
But if our habits and condition speak to us of rfe- 
gradationy yet there is still a voice within us which 
reminds us unconsciously of a previous better 
state. There are still the relics and ruins of some 
happier and more glorious condition — ^like the 



prostrate pillars of some ancieut temple whose 
walls are fallen and foundations are scarcely to be 
observed. Our fallen nature makes us liable to 
sin; yet there is somewhat within which points 
out the shamefulness of sin, and what St. Paul 
felt we also feel, that what we do we allow not ; 
for what we would that we do not, but what we 
hate that we do. To will is often present with us 
but how to perform that which is good we find 
not ; for the good which we would we do not, but 
the evil which we would not, that we do. 

The 3rd chapter of Genesis gives us the expla- 
nation of this. It declares to us that the sorrow 
of man and his depravity is not to be attributed 
to God's want of affection for us, or to any imper- 
fection in our first creation by Him, but to our 
own first disobedience and sin ; for it tells us that 
after God had completed His work of creation "God 
saw everything that He had made, and behold it 
was very good.'^ 

What man's work and office was to be, what his 
peculiar and special occupation was to be in God's 
varied dispensation we know not. Not even the 
angels in heaven know. No doubt it was for some 
very high and glorious object. So glorious, in- 
deed, is man's futurity that it is said the angels 
anxiously desire to ascertain it — " which things," 
says St. Peter, " the angels desire to look into." 
Of this, however, we may be certain that man 



when first created was created for some high post 
of confidence and trust in God's marvellous dis- 
pensations, like the angels, perhaps, to be " min- 
istering spirits'' — to carry his Creator's Word 
both far and near, to execute God's will, to be 
continually declaring His praise and reflecting His 
glory ; that not only man might be happy in the 
knowledge of God, but that God also might find 
delight and glory in man. 

If this be the case it will at once explain some- 
thing which might otherwise seem strange and 
useless — I allude to the prohibition given to eat of 
one particular tree in the garden of Eden. " The 
Lord commanded the man, saying, of every tree 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat ; but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou shalt 
not eat of it, for in the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die." 

It would appear as if God, in thus creating 
man, was unwilling to pronounce him holy, and 
bestow His unconditional favour upon him for ever, 
without in some way proving him to be worthy of 
his favour, and fairly entitled to be called holy, 
that the mouth of the great accuser might have 
no occasion to blaspheme. 

When the Lord once spake of Job's upright- 
ness, and said, " hast thou considered my servant 
Job, that there is none like him in the earth, a 
perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God^ 



and escheweth evil " then Satan, the great ac- 
cuser, began to gainsay his uprightness, and 
'^answered the Lord, and said, doth Job fear 
God for nought ? Hast Thou not made an hedge 
about him, and about his house, and about all 
that he hath on every side ? Thou hast blessed 
the work of his hands, and his substance is in- 
creased in the land, but put forth Thine hand now, 
and touch all that he hath, and he will curse Thee 
to Thy face.'^ By this Satan would imply that 
Job's integrity was owing to his being so greatly 
prosperedy and defended from all temptation to sin. 
Whereupon the Lord suffered him to be tempted 
in a remarkable manner. In like manner it 
would appear that, as God afterwards suffered Job's 
integrity to be tempted and tested by the great 
accuser, so would he now permit the uprightness 
of our first parents to be tried, that either man 
might be proved upright by his own free will, and 
80 live by his own merits, or fall and live by the 
merits of another. It is impossible to conceive 
such a thing as holiness without its being tried 
and proved. To compel a person to be good, irre- 
spective of his own will, may cause that person to 
be pure and undefiled, but it does not establish his 
own personal integrity — so far I mean as his own 
personal will is concerned. The integrity of a 
thing necessarily implies that either it has been 
tried and approved, or that at any rate it is fairly 



open to trial, and will not fail. We might pass a 
law, forbidding all current coin, whether gold or 
silver, to be tested as to its worth, and give a na- 
tional sanction to the coin ; this might secure its 
currency amongst the people, but it would not es- 
tablish its real worth, or secure us from receiving 
false and mutilated coin. With t^ it is a general 
rule before conferring great honours upon any, or 
raising him to a place of important trust and dis- 
tinction, first to make trial of his merits in some 
degree, so as to prove whether he is fit for the 
office which he is to hold. In the ordiqary call- 
ings of business, as well as in the higher profes- 
sions, this is a rule which we tLSually resort to. 
And why should we be surprised that God^ when 
wishing to exalt any of His creatures, should have 
recourse to the same rule ? If man really was to 
occupy some high station of honour in His great 
Creator^s service, surely it was first needful that he 
be proved worthy of that honour ; and in no fairer 
way could this proof be made than by a definite 
test and trial being made to this end. 

For the same reasons we cannot but believe that 
the holy angels who now surround God's throne 
have all had their trial as well as we. What 
the merits are upon which they stand — whether 
upon their own merits as being righteous through 
their own will, or upon the merits of some other 
Being, as in our own case — ^is more than has been 



revealed to us, and more than is either needful or 
possible for us to know. 

But not to intrude into those secret things which 
belong only to the Lord our God, let us return to 
the subjects of our own trial, which we may exa- 
mine as a matter of fact. The object of the trial 
was not to prove whether man was good and 
upright then. This the Almighty already knew; 
he had already pronounced him to be very good, 
and of his own image. The trial was to prove 
whether he would continue so on his own account, 
and of his own free accord, when left to himself. 

But see the nature of this trial ! and is it pos- 
sible here, brethren, not to adore God's goodness, 
and mercy, and fairness, towards us in the means 
which He employed for His purpose ? St. Paul 
says '^ God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that ye are able, but will, with 
the temptation, also make a way to escape, that 
ye may be able to bear it.'' How true does this 
assertion of St. Paul appear in regard to the 
present trial. It would appear as if God were 
anxious to give every chance to man, and every 
advantage possible. No fairer, no easier, no sim- 
pler means could possibly be ordained. He might 
have required man to attest his constancy and 
uprightness by requiring him to do some very 
difficult and dangerous work ,• by requiring him 
to render some hard and painful service for a time ; 



or by commanding him to abstain from all that 
was joyful and pleasant; — but this He did not. 
God put man to no hard trial in the matter. He is 
never strict and severe towards us, but at all times 
generous, merciful, and kind. So it was in the 
present case. The trial consisted in obedience to 
only one prohibition, and that the simplest which 
could be conceived, and which seemed to oflfer no 
inducement to disobedience, — " Of every tree of 
the garden thou mayest freely eat ; but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat of it.'' 

Then observe the great j*tt*/ure of the punishment 
inflicted. 

And first of all, observe, it was very possible, in 
making this trial, to set forth the prohibition to be 
obeyed, and not to deliver any vmming concerning 
the result of disobedience. It might have been 
possible to require obedience in the matter without 
giving any cause or reason, and to make obedience 
rest simply upon the very highest ground, — be- 
cause it was commanded and no more. But the 
Almighty here graciously declared before hand 
that there was a penalty af&xed to disobedience, 
that therefore disobedience would be hurtful. 

Then, again, it might have been possible to de- 
nounce a penalty before hand, and to leave the 
particular penalty to be determined afterwards; 
but here the particular penalty was also made 
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known to our first parents before hand : it was to 
be death ; — " In the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die ;'' — so that, if man sinned, he 
could not say it was for want of being warned, but 
he must confess to have done it wilfully , and as it 
were with his eyes open. Neither could he say 
that the penalty was inflicted by caprice, denounced 
in the hour of anger : but he must confess that 
death was the punishment deliberately fixed in the 
hour when God was well pleased with man. Our 
first parents, therefore, had no injustice to com- 
plain of, or undue severity, or unfairness ; for it 
was the punishment which they knew would over- 
take them if God were true. 

And are we to say that the Almighty's work 
was marred by man's transgression ? or that His 
object in creating man was defeated by his fall ? 
Was the great arch-enemy of man victorious? 
This was as it were but one step gained by the 
Creator's work. This dread calamity in man's 
estate was already foreseen by his Creator; He 
(in whose sight 1,000 years are but as yesterday) 
knew it before the worlds were made ; and already 
VL provision had been made for man's ^^ redemption 
and restoration/^ by the precious blood of Christ 
as of a lamb without blemish and without spot, 
who, as St. Peter says, '* verily was fore-ordained 
before the foundation of the world." In order to 
the constitution of holiness, man must be left to 
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his own free will ; his own free will must be tested 
and tried; — but though his own free will shall 
fail, and he can no longer live by virtue of his 
own righteousness, here is a gracious means 
already presented, by which he might live through 
the merits of another, — by the love of the Eternal 
One, who had before pronounced the dreadful 
penalty of death upon the offenders. 

Are any of you enduring sorrow and suffering, 
brethren ? Then, I say, strive to forget the present, 
by casting your thoughts back to the past, and 
forward to the future. Man^s days are short and 
transitory, even with the longest lives. Think 
of that happy, upright condition, in which your 
first parents lived in Eden. Think of the great 
end for which you were made. See here the 
fullest assurance of God's love towards you. Or, 
if you meditate upon your fallen condition, go 
back to earlier days than those even of our parents* 
innocencey and see there, in the blood of the " lamb 
slain before the foundation of the world,** both a 
means and an assurance of your recovery. Righ- 
teousness you can no longer hope for in yourself 5 
but in the blood of that Lamb you may be cleansed 
of your foulest sin, if by faith you seek that mercy. 

May we all, from the sad experience of the past, 
learn to have a reverence for the Word of God, 
and believe that he can neither lie nor repent, — 
that His Word is unchanging and unchangeable, 
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like himself. In that Word we may see our fate 
through endless ages^ if we will but look and ex- 
amine for ourselves. Our first parents could have 
seen their fate in those fearful words — " In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.'^ 
These, and similar words to these^ are a mirror in 
which we may behold our otim futurity. The 
course of this world, whether temporal or spiritual^ 
public or private^ is not governed, as persons are 
inclined to think, by a mere caprice of the Al- 
mighty, or left to drift on as chance may carry it. 
No ! believe me, brethren, they are governed by 
predetermined lawSy which the Almighty has 
thought right to lay down for Himself. These 
laws are laid down before hand^ and you may read 
them in yoiu* Bible any day. By these laws you 
must live or die ; and by these laws you may even 
now penetrate into the furthest end of time, and 
behold your eternity. In the promise of grace, or 
the denunciation of wrath which they proclaim, 
you may behold, as in a mirror, your everlasting 
condition. '^ Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting." 

It is not now by your own righteousness that 
you can be saved ; that time is past and gone. It 
is now by faith that we shall be saved. " The 
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just shall live by faith " — faith in the powers in the 
mercy, in the righteousness of the Lord Christ 
Jesus, — a faith which shall cause us to believe Him, 
and to act upon his word. My brethren, our 
first parents had their trial to prove the upright^ 
ness and integrity of their hearts ; we, also, must 
endure a like trial, not so much to prove our in- 
tegrity and uprightness as to prove our faith. 
And every act we do, every word we say, every 
thought we entertain, will bear its certain testi- 
mony. 



SERMON II. 



•'I am Joseph your brotlier, whom ye sold into Egypt." — 
Gen. xly. 4. 



There is something in the history and character 
of Joseph most eminently cheering and encourag- 
ing. It brings the brighter side of human na- 
ture before our minds, and teaches us how much 
there is sometimes in man to call forth our ad- 
miration in spite of his fall. It teaches us that, 
though the image of God, in which man was 
first made, has been much obliterated and de- 
faced by sin, there are yet outlines and features 
here and there to be distinguished in his moral 
being which remind us undoubtedly of the great 
Creator^s work, and bespeak us to be his children. 
The natural affection, the sweetness of disposition, 
the purity, the unbending constancy, the' unflinch- 
ing moral courage which we behold in Joseph, 
in spite of all his trials, difficulties, and tempta- 
tions, present a picture to us which we are not 
prepared for. It quite startles us, and ought to 
teach us, by way of encouragement, how much a 
man by God's grace may do ; what trials he can 
undergo ; what temptations he can resist and over- 
e ; how powerless, after all, the world the flesh 
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and the Devil may be against those who put their 
hope and faith in God. 

The first remarkable fact which strikes us in 
the history of Joseph is the hatred of his brothers 
towards him. It appears that he was hated of 
them for two reasons, — first, because he was his 
father's favourite son, and then again because of 
certain dreams which Joseph had had, which de- 
clared to him, as he believed, that his parents and 
his eleven brethren should in some future day ac- 
knowledge him as their superior. He was binding 
sheaves in the field, he dreamt, and behold ! his 
sheaf arose and stood upright, and their sheaves 
stood round about and made obeisance to his sheaf. 
And again he dreamt another dream, in which the 
sun and moon and eleven stars made obeisance to 
him. In the honest simphcity and sanguine hope- 
fulness of his early childhood, Joseph declared 
these dreams to his brethren, signifying, perhaps, 
at the same time, the way in which he interpreted 
them. In consequence of these dreams his bre- 
thren envied him even more than before, and con- 
spired against him to take away his life. On a 
certain occasion when sent to his brethren who 
were tending his father's sheep in Dothan, his 
brethren exclaimed one to another " Behold this 
dreamer cometh; come now, therefore, and let us 
slay him, and cast him into some pit ; and we will 
say. Some evil beast hath devoured him ; and we 
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shall see what will become of his dreams." It ended, 
however, in their selling him into the hands of 
certain Midianitish merchants, who carried him 
and sold him again as a bondman in Egypt to 
Potiphar, an officer of Pharoah, and Captain of 
the Guard. The brethren go home meanwhile to 
their father Jacob, and endeavour to persuade him 
that their brother had been slain by a wild beast. 

Let us endeavour from this point to enter more 
fully into the trials and personal character of 
Joseph. 

What a tender age is this — he was but a lad — 
for his temper and faith to be tried by suffering so 
bitter ! What a sofl and gentle heart to endure 
such painful hardships,'to bear such aching griefs, 
to withstand the assaults of such an heartless world ! 
Tet his faith and disposition miist be tried, and 
He who appoints the trial will support him through 
it. This may very fairly be said to be the time 
which will decide the character of his whole future 
life. His thoughts during his journey into Egypt, 
and for a short time after his arrival there, will 
have to decide this. What painful, heartrending 
thoughts must these have been, brethren ! How 
heavily must he have sighed and sorrowed as he 
left the well-known plains of Dothan, with nothing 
but hardship and slavery before him, the hatred 
and cruelty of his brethren to feed on by the way, 
his own fondness for bis father, and his father's 
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fondness for him, — perhaps his dear father's broken 
heart to mourn over ! The prospect of future 
slavery could have offered no grief so touching 
and inconsolable as that which his separation from 
his father, and the fear of his father's grief for 
him, must have occasioned. Oh, that he might once 
more see his father's face and soothe his sorrow ! 
Had the God of Abraham (he must have asked him- 
self) ever yet deceived his family ? Was He false to 
Abraham ? Was He false to Isaac ? Did He deceive 
or desert his father Jacob in his troubles, when 
forced to fly from his brother Esau, when serving La- 
ban, or when returning to his own land once more? 
No, (he must have silently answered himself,) God 
was with them in the midst of all their troubles, and 
blessed and prospered them. And is God changed 
(he must have thought) from what He was before ? 
Is He now no longer the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob ? Is he not the God of Jacob's chil- 
dren ? Will He forget me because I am in trouble 
and have been injured ? Will God suffer His own 
righteous ways to be thwarted merely by the in- 
iquities and perversities of others ? Did God ever 
suffer sin to prosper ? No (he must have assured 
himself), God will still be with me, and defend and 
bless me,if only for His oath's sake, and for the sake 
of his father Jacob. Ah, yes ! and there was another 
thought which must have animated his fainting 
soul, — another bright light which must have flashed 
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across his mind, and have guided him even in 
the midnight of his sorrow, — and that was Hope. 
Had his dreams been as yet fulfilled — those dreams' 
which told him that his parents and his brethren 
should bow down to him ? yet he believed those 
dreams had come from God. There may be many 
a long year yet for him to live on earth, and there- 
fore they may yet be fulfilled. There is no saying 
how much these dreams, and the hope which, they 
had given him, may have encouraged and com- 
forted his heart. If the God of my forefathers be 
the true God, (he must have said,) He will still 
continue with me, and make my way to prosper ; 
I shall still return to my Father's bosom, and my 
brethren shall bow down to me. There is more in 
a lad, my brethren, than we usually think — more 
manliness and moral courage very often than is 
to be met with in the hardy warrior. Such must 
have been the case with Joseph, we must believe, 
when as a lad he went captive into Egypt. Thus 
must he have reasoned with himself as he passed 
along the burning plains which led there. And 
some such thoughts must engage the minds of all 
men when adversity first befalls them, especially 
in early youth. The whole remainder of our lives, 
perhaps, will depend upon our feelings and reso- 
lutions at that time. It must either call forth our 
Hope, and give power to our Faith, or it will cause 
y^ to forsake our God. 
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In the midst of a wicked and idolatrous nation, 
that knew nothing about God, perhaps, or at least 
that served Him not, Joseph is sold as a slave to 
Potiphar, Captain of the King^s Guard ; but ** the 
Lord was with him,'* we are told, and Joseph 
forgat not God. Hence the Lord made all that 
he did to prosper, so that Joseph was raised to 
be overseer in his master's house, for his master 
saw that the Lord was with him. 

However, mere worldly prosperity is often very 
short, and is always uncertain ; for it depends not 
only upon a man's own faithfulness, but is affected 
also by the behaviour of others. So it was with 
Joseph : faithful as he himself had been, yet, on 
account of the lust and lying treachery of the 
wife of Potiphar, Joseph is cast from the highest 
point of confidence into prison. 

Here, again, my brethren, consider the painful 
position in which Joseph is once more placed. 
He is a determined martyr to his chastity, and 
once more the victim of the most cruel injustice. 
He is called on, and almost forced, to give way to 
an unlawful passion; and then, because he re- 
sisted, he is imprisoned. There could not on the 
one hand be a stronger temptation to open sin, 
nor on the other to distrust God's moral govern- 
ment. Knowing as we do the strength of Joseph's 
character, how he overcame temptations, and 
grappled with trouble, we hardly think what 
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mighty struggles he must have made to obtain 
this mastery; we think not of the anguish of soul 
which it must have caused him. First, he was 
reduced from wealth, and independence, and com- 
fort, into hardship and slavery ; but his fall is now 
immeasurably greater, for he is made a prisoner 
in some miserable dungeon. The temptation which 
the wife of Potiphar held out to him was nothing 
when compared with that which his imprisonment 
presented to him. If such is the reward of chas- 
tity and faithful servitude in this world, what 
reason have we to believe that it will be any other- 
wise in the next world ? Such would be the argu- 
ment of many; and their conclusion would be 
this: — Then why be pure and faithful? But it 
was not so with Joseph; his Faith was not so 
easily to be extinguished. Hope, we must believe, 
must have caused him, in the midst of all his sor- 
rows and misfortunes, to live upon the happy and 
long wished for future, when his dreams should 
be accomplished, whilst Faith enabled him not to 
distrust the present. 

God is not a whit the less with us when we are 
in adversity than when all goes well with us. In- 
deed, in adversity He is with us in a special man- 
ner; and so we read that God was with Joseph 
even in his dungeon. 

There is but little fear now as to whether 
Joseph's Faith will last or not. The greatest battle 
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of his principles has already taken place, and he has 
shewn himself the conqueror. His Faith has already 
been tried and proved. He has carried it into an 
heathen land ; and there, at great risk, has main- 
tained it pure and undefiled. It evidently has 
become deep-rooted and settled in him. It is the 
natural voice of his heart ; and, moreover, he has 
already in some degree experienced the blessings 
resulting from it. From henceforth his course is 
comparatively safe: ^^ All things work together 
for good with them that love God/* we are told 
in the Bible, and this Joseph must have made the 
motto of his life. The Lord had been with him 
hitherto, and delivered him, and prospered him, 
in spite of those who sought to injure him ; and 
why should he distrust Him for the future ? 

Whilst thus left to commune with his own heart 
and with his God in the cell of his gloomy prison 
house, two of his fellow prisoners, Pharaoh^s chief 
butler and chief baker, narrate to him dreams 
which they have dreamt. Joseph interprets their 
dreams to them. Within three days, says Joseph, 
shall Pharaoh restore the one to his former place 
and hang the other. It happened as Joseph had 
interpreted. 

Is it easy to picture to ourselves, my brethren, 
what Joseph's feelings ^ere just now ? How must 
his own dreams in early childhood have returned 
to him — the eleven sheaves, and the sun, the 
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moon^ and eleven stars^ bowing down to him^ 
and offering him their obeisance. How must his 
thoughts and feelings have again gone back to 
Dothan, where he first was severed from his father's 
bosom and the company of his brethren. How 
gloriously must hope have again burst forth upon 
him, like the bright sun from the blackened sky 
after some dark and terrifying thunderstorm, or 
like the lightning flash at midnight, lighting up 
both earth and heaven by its blaze, and making 
so many unseen objects visible. 

Shall the servants of Pharaoh have dreams and 
their dreams be accomplished, and shall Joseph, 
a servant of the true God, dream dreams which 
shall remain unfulfilled for ever ? Shall Pharaoh's 
butler be released from prison, who acknowledges 
no true God, but only those of wood and stone 
and the creeping things, and shall not Joseph be 
delivered, the worshipper of the God of Abraham^ 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, who had sworn, saying, 
" In blessing I will bless thee" ? Yes, brethren, 
he, too, shall be delivered, and his dreams accom- 
plished. He shall be some great man, and do 
some great work — his father and his brethren shall 
bow down to him. 

Joseph had said to Pharaoh's chief butler, when 
he interpreted his dreams to him and foretold him 
of his deliverance, ^^ Think on me when it shall be 

ell with thee, and shew kindness, I pray thee^ 
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unto me, and make mention of me unto Pharaoh ;" 
but the chief butler, we are told, forgat Joseph. 
God's blessings usually come by some unexpected 
means. So it was with Joseph. Apparently there 
could not be a more likely or a more favourable 
opportunity for Joseph's release than a friendly 
word to Pharaoh from his chief butler ; but the 
chief butler forgat Joseph. 

Pharaoh himself next has dreams which none 
but Joseph can interpret. Joseph interprets them 
to Pharaoh, and says, Seven years of plenty 
shall first bless the land, and then seven years of 
dreadful famine shall impoverish and devastate the 
country ; therefore look out a man discreet and 
wise and set him over the land of Egypt. Other 
words of advice he gave, and the thing was good 
in the eyes of Pharaoh ; and Pharaoh said unto 
his servants, " Can we find such a one as this is, 
a man in whom the Spirit of God is }" " And 
Pharaoh said unto Joseph, forasmuch as God hath 
shewed thee all this, there is none so discreet and 
wise as thou art : thou shalt be over my house, 
and according unto thy word shall all my people 
be ruled : only in the throne will I be greater than 
thou. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, see I have 
set thee over all the land of Egypt, and Pharaoh 
took off his ring from his hand and put it upon 
Joseph's hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine 
linen, and put a gold chain about his neck ; and 
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he made him to ride in the second chariot, which 
he had ; and they cried before him, bow the knee : 
and he made him ruler over all the land of Egypt. 
And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I am Pharaoh, 
and without thee shall no man lift up his hand or 
foot in all the land of Egypt/^ 

Thirteen years oi* deep adversity, mingled only 
with a partial prosperity, had now befallen Joseph 
since the time that he was first sold as a bondman 
into Egypt. Thirteen years had been appointed 
by God as the limit of his sorrow. The fourteenth 
year finds him seated by the throne of Pharaoh. 
The sun which had risen behind such dark and 
gloomy clouds upon Joseph's early prospects in 
the land of Dothan began now to shine upon him 
in full unclouded splendour in the land of Egypt. 
How often is the brightest noon ushered in by a 
dark and cloudy morn ! How seldom does the 
wild and stormy day end but in a glowing sunset I 
The cares and sorrows of man's life, his hardships, 
afilictions, and disappointments last not for ever, 
excepting through his own determined fault. They 
may last for days, for months, for years, but not 
for ever. So was it with Joseph, — his day of 
shame is gone, his day of glory has arrived. His 
early sanguine expectation is now at last fulfilled 
in some though not in all respects. Already is he 
greater than his brethren ; but neither his father 
nor his brethren have yet bowed down to him 
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and made obeisance^ and his dreams had told him 
that they should do so. Must not his thoughts 
have sometimes run in this direction, brethren, 
when the knees of the Egyptians bowed before him? 
Think you when the years of famine came and 
men from neighbouring lands came to buy corn to 
save themselves from starving, that Joseph could 
sit easy by the throne of Pharaoh, in the enjoy- 
ment of every luxury and abundance, and not cast 
an anxious thought upon his aged, much-loved 
father, and his brethren, as to how it fared with 
them in the midst of this terrible scarcity ? Did 
it never occur to him, think you, in all the sweet- 
ness of his heart, and when dwelling on his event- 
ful history, that they^ too, might some day be driven 
amongst others into Egypt to buy corn ? Had he 
no desire, think you, now that he was raised so 
high, to go and see them ? Could he have been 
otherwise than anxious concerning them? But 
then how should he address himself to those who 
had caused him so much sorrow ? Should he 
taunt them with their cruelty, and reproach them, 
and disown them? Such must have been his 
questioning in many a lonely hour during the 
period of his adversity, in his slavery, and in his 
imprisonment, when his injuries tempted him to 
bitterness and exasperation, and again in the hour 
of prosperity, when his sudden greatness tempted 
him to vaunt himself and be elated. Where is 
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another man who would act as Joseph acted ? That 
school of suffering in which so many suffer only 
to be soured and made hateful to their brethren^ 
was that in which Joseph was made perfect in his 
character. It called forth his hope, it gave a power 
and a living reality to his faith, and perfected them 
both in charity. 

At last his brethren came and " bowed down 
themselves before him with their faces to the earth /^ 
" Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew not 
him, and Joseph remembered the dreams which 
he dreamed of them.*' 

At first he treats them roughly as spies and im- 
prisons them. There would be no kindness to re- 
veal himself to them immediately, and send them 
away enriched with corn. The greatest kindness 
which he could do them was to remind them and 
convince them of their former cruelty and wick- 
edness ; and there could be no surer way of doing 
this than by causing their consciences to go to 
work, and appealing to their fears. Nor were 
Joseph's efforts fruitless in this matter ; for, we 
are told, they said one to another " we are verily 
guilty concerning our brother, therefore is this 
distress come upon us.'' Their sin was certain 
some day to find them out. Perhaps it had 
haunted them ever since. Hitherto they may 
have escaped punishment, but now at last, they 
think, it has descended upon them, and they are 
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smitten, as all sinners at one time or another are, 
with terror and dismay. 

Yet this was as hard a time for Joseph as it was 
for his brethren. The one felt it by the power of 
his love, the others by the means of their fears. 
How hardly could Joseph afterwards refrain him- 
self when they bowed down their heads and made 
obeisance — when he asked for their aged father^ 
and saw his own mother's son, Benjamin, the re- 
maining consolation of his Father ! We need not 
doubt of the power of his feelings, or the sancti- 
fied condition of his heart, when we read how he 
sought where to weep — of the loud lamentations 
which he made, — and how his bowels did yearn 
upon his brother Benjamin. The same day and 
the same event which saw the fulfilment of his 
Hope bore witness to the full perfection of his 
Faith in Charity — " It was not you that sent me 
hither, but God." The definition of this grace by 
the Apostle Paul is well illustrated by the charac- 
ter of Joseph. 

May we, like him, hope on to the end, and be 
strong in the power of faith ! may we, as he did, 
glorify both our hope and faith in charity ! 

It is true we live not now in days when God re- 
veals His will to us in dreams, in visions, or ii^ 
trances. Now-a-days dreams are no more than 
dreams. If we would desire to learn our duty, or 
ascertain our calling, we must search for it through 
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the more common and ordinary means of God's 
written Word, the voice of his ministers, the dic- 
tates of a spiritual mind, and an enlightened con- 
science. But it may be that in this way we have 
already had high and noble aspirations which, at 
some distant day, may yet find fulfilment. I would 
say, my brethren, whatever your aspirations may 
have been, or may be now, be not daunted by the 
world either when it smiles or frowns upon you, 
if only your object is a noble and unselfish one. 
Let Hope be your early guide. It will lighten up 
your path when sorrow casts its shade before you; 
it will cheer you when your walk is sad and lone- 
some ; it will support you when your steps are 
faltering through the doubts and hardships and 
difficulties which attend you. Put your unflinch- 
ing faith in God. Believe that all things, whether 
good or evil, work together for good with them 
that love God. Submit yourselves, therefore, pa- 
tiently and unreservedly to Him in all that He 
thinks fit to put upon you, and then, perhaps, as 
Joseph found, you too may find that the injuries 
which you have received, and the hardships which 
you have undergone, have proved the very means 
by which your early aspirations have been accom- 
plished, and by which others have been blessed 
through you. 

Tell me, brethren, what higher aspiration can 
you have — what loftier dreams of future greatness 
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— than to make the world bow down to you and 
yield obeisance, — the world with all its sins and 
vanities ? Yet these are dreams and aspirations 
which we all may have — nay, which we all ought 
to have. And in what more glorious way could 
your hopes be realised than by being raised to a 
place in the Saviour's Kingdom, and being used 
as ministers hereafter, together with angels and 
archangels, in ^od's service, to convey His will 
to worlds which are yet unborn ? 

May the injuries of your fellow-creatures, then, 
be to you, not the cause of bitterness and hatred, 
but means of grace and steps to glory ! May God 
give you the help of His Holy Spirit, to enable 
you to perfect your Hope and Faith in Charity, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord ! 



SERMON III. 

" The Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, so that he would not 
let the children of Israel go out of his land.*' — Exod. xi. 10. 

Very awful, indeed, are these words when we first 
hear them, brethren. Unless we ponder over them 
deeply, and receive them in combination with other 
texts of Scripture, we might be inclined to think 
that men are sometimes positively prevented by 
God Himself from doing that which is right in His 
sight. They tell us that the Lord hardened Pha- 
raoh's heart, and without some thought we are in- 
clined to believe that Pharaoh's heart was har- 
dened against his own will. There are two ways 
of regarding the statement made in the text — first, 
that which I have already mentioned, and, se- 
condly, that Pharaoh's heart was hardened through 
his own misconduct, and by an ordinary and na- 
tural process. In either case, however, it may be 
justly said that the Lord hardened it. It will be 
my object this evening to show how this occurred 
in consequence of Pharaoh's own self-will and 
wickedness ; and I would enforce upon you how 
very possible, nay, how very easy it is, for our 
own hearts to be hardened by the same natural 
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We all know that the Lord is King, the So- 
vereign Ruler of the whole universe, that whatever 
happens in this world is overruled by His Al- 
mighty power. Men may refuse to do what is 
right, and may persist continually in acting con- 
trary to His will, but whether they obey or dis- 
obey Him, He governs and overrules their acts, 
so as to make everything in the end fulfil His 
will, and carry out the object which He has in 
view. Because men are depraved and rebellious, 
they must not think that by such conduct they 
can prevent and overturn God*s government. 

All God's dealings with us have this great ob- 
ject in view, viz., to bring us into conformity to 
His will. They are also trials which are intended 
to prove by our own conduct what we are — to 
cause us to range ourselves either on this side or 
on that; to induce us to be obedient to God's 
will, or else to make us openly declare ourselves 
to be rebels; so as in fact either to soften and 
convert our hearts in some measure, or else to 
harden them. His dealings with us have much 
the same effect that fire has upon different sub- 
stances of the earth. There are some substances^ 
like wax and the metals of the earth, which the 
fire softens and melts ; there are others, like 
clay, which the fire hardens. And by this same 
fiery trial substances are separated the one from 
the other, and by its means each sub^tAXv^^ Sa 
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brought out into its own distinctive nature : thus 
the gold is cleansed, and purified, and made more 
precious than before, whilst the dross is made to 
appear in all its worthlessness. Such exactly are 
the effects of God's dealings with man. The 
same dealings which would make one man hum- 
ble and obedient, and soften his heart, make 
another man all the more proud, disobedient, and 
hardened. So it must have been with Pharaoh. 
God was dealing with him in a very remarkable 
manner. Pharaoh was brought into contact with 
the direct power of Almighty God, and by this 
power he must be tried, proved, and shewn to be 
what he really was, and what he would be if suf- 
fered to persist in his obstinacy. The result of 
these dealings of the Almighty with him we are 
told in the text — " the Lord hardened Pharaoh's 
heart '' 

The Israelites at this time were living in cruel 
servitude under Pharaoh. The Almighty was de- 
termined to deliver them. He therefore sends 
Moses and Aaron to ask permission of Pharaoh 
to let them go ; not that Pharaoh's permission is 
needful, for the Lord is already determined that 
His people should be delivered, whether Pharaoh 
will consent or not. But so it is that God will 
not deprive Pharaoh of his servants without first 
asking his permission. And we cannot but ob- 
serve here in the first place what a good oppor- 
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tunity was here afforded to Pharaoh of granting 
willingly, and with a good grace, what the Lord 
really might demand of him. It would have been 
impossible to effect this movement in a manner 
less Ukely to create provocation. Such, too, is the 
Lord's goodness in the matter that he takes es- 
pecial care to signify to Pharaoh that the demand 
originated not on the part of a rebellious people, 
but on the part of the God whom they served, and 
who had promised to be their protector ; so that 
Pharaoh might not urge, in excuse for refusing' to 
let them go, that he was acting in ignorance, but 
that he might know how, in so doing, he was wil- 
fully fighting against their God. In case, too, 
Pharaoh might be inclined to doubt that what 
Moses and Aaron said was true — in case he might 
doubt whether these men were really sent by their 
God or not to demand the delivery of their bre- 
thren, God commissions Moses and Aaron to work 
miracles in evidence of the truthfulness of their 
commission. The very first miracle which they 
worked was quite enough for this purpose. And 
in the other miracles which they afterwards wrought 
there was this fact manifestly declared, viz., that 
even if the god of the Egyptians were great, still 
the God of these people was greater, for Pharaoh's 
magicians could not do in the name of their god 
such works as Moses and Aaron could do in the 
name of Jehovah. Here, too, we may observe that 
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it is impossible to believe the Lord was hardening 
Pharaoh^s heart against Pharaoh's own will at the 
same time that he was causing miracles to be 
wrought in order to induce him to be obedient. 
If, again, we look to Pharaoh's behaviour towards 
these people in time past, and the circumstances 
connected with it, we shall see that his behavipur, 
and the hardening of his heart, was nothing more 
than what we might reasonably expect of such a 
man. What the Saviour said in the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus is applicable here to Pharaoh 
in a remarkable way. " If they believe not Moses 
and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.'' Pharaoh was 
determined already not to let the people go, and, 
therefore, no miracles, nor any other power would 
turn him from his purpose ; and, if this be true, 
then he must of necessity be impelled by force of 
his determination to fight against God. 

Judging from the facts recorded of Pharaoh's 
conduct towards the Israelites, it is evident that 
he already had a hard heart. He had exercised 
the extremest cruelties upon these people, which 
shew him to have been nothing better than a 
heartless, savage, cruel tyrant, He had used them 
as slaves, whereas, had he been grateful for the 
good turn which Joseph had done to his nation in 
time past, he would have shown especial favour to 
them. But not only did be use them as slaves^ 
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but set taskmasters over them to afflict them^ and 
when they complained laid heavier burdens upon 
them. 

Now observe Pharaoh's conduct when Moses 
and Aaron come to him to ask his permission to 
let the people go in the name of their God. In 
the first place he is too proud to know anything 
about their God, or even to acknowledge Him as 
such. He receives the mention of His name only 
with the sneer and contempt of a careless infidel. 
** Who is the Lord/' he says, ^^ that I should obey 
His voice ? I know not the Lord, neither will I 
let Israel go.'' Pharaoh's dignity and pride are 
offended at the request. It is an insult to him to 
have his authority thus boldly interfered with ; for 
his will and purpose were to know no bounds but 
those which his own pleasure dictated to him. 

Finding that neither condescending kindness 
nor miracles will induce Pharaoh to yield obedi- 
ence, the Lord puts forth his power and chastens 
him, by means of certain plagues. But even these 
are not enough, nor need we be surprised ; for, 
if neither condescension nor miracles have any 
effect, there could be but little hope that punish- 
ment would do much towards causing him to 
yield. It might frighten him, perhaps, so as 
to make him relent for a time; but it was not 
likely to turn his heart ; on the contrary, it was 
more than likely to make him more obstinate 
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and determined than ever in his course. Such 
was the fact. During the time that the plagues 
were being actually felt by him and the Egyptians, 
Pharaoh relented and gave way, although not 
under the pressure of every plague ; but instantly 
the plagues were removed, Pharaoh returned again 
to his former insolence, and when the last plague 
— the most terrible of any — was upon him, he 
gave way entirely to the Almighty's will, and com- 
manded the IsraeUtes to depart with all speed; 
but no sooner was the permission granted, and the 
plague removed, and the people had departed, 
than he again relented. He had learnt by this 
time to play vnth God's judgments. Each time 
he had repented hitherto God had withdrawn His 
plague, and why not so again ? He had come to 
think that he could trifle with God, and do it with 
impunity, and so he relents again ; but it is the 
last time that he has an opportunity of so doing. 
He pursues the Israelites, and overtakes them at 
the Red Sea. He even plunges into the deep chasm 
of the waters after them ; but the sea becomes 
his grave, and he sinks to rise no more, with all 
his proud and haughty followers. He perished 
by means of that very act by which he thought to 
set at naught God's will. 

Would we do justice to the text, then, and the 
subject before us, and endeavour to understand 
their meaning rightly, we must bear in mind that 
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Pharaoh was a man of a hard heart even before 
Moses and Aaron were sent to him. We must 
remember that he was naturally of a proud inde- 
pendent spirit ; that he was determined from the 
beginning to have his own way ; that he knew he 
was acting in opposition to the God of the Israel- 
ites, who had shewn Himself to be greater than 
his own God ; that he was forced at times to ac- 
knowledge and confess that he was acting in error, 
and to turn from his obstinacy ; but that, in spite 
of this, immediately the hand of God was removed 
from him, he returned to his former course of ob- 
stinate resistance against God. We must remem- 
ber, too, that God even wrought miracles, and 
sent plagues to chasten, on purpose to induce him 
to let Israel go. If we bear all this in mind, we 
can then easily understand how fairly it may be 
said that the Lord hardened his heart, at the same 
time that we acknowledge it was entirely through 
his own obstinacy. Those means which God used 
to bring him into obedience, Pharaoh employed 
as means of increasing his previous obstinate de- 
termination, of exciting his fury and hardening 
his heart. Let us now consider the lessons to be 
learnt from this history in a more personal and 
practical manner. 

First, let us try to acknowledge how utterly im- 
possible it is to thwart and set at naught God's 
will in any matter. We may te^AsX* \XvaX. vi^^^^^- 
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haps, but thwart it we cannot ; and if we continue 
to resist, we shall perish in our resistance, as 
Pharaoh did. Our fervent prayer should be — 
^^ Thy will be done/^ Our firm belief should be 
that God's will must be done : our earnest endea- 
vours should be to fulfil that will. 

So far as God's will is needful to be known by 
us — so far as our moral conduct is concerned, and 
the things pertaining to our salvation, — so far that 
will is easy to be known, and may be known, by 
every one of us. We have only to open our Bi- 
bles, and there it is laid down in the plainest lan- 
guage. The one fundamental will of God con- 
cerning us is this, brethren, that we repent and 
be converted that our sins may be blotted out. 
Let me ask you, how have you hitherto regarded 
this will of God ? Can your hearts testify that 
you have yielded submission, or does it declare 
that as yet you have disobeyed, neglected, and 
despised the summons. If this latter be the truth, 
then I say, beware, lest the Lord harden your 
hearts as he hardened the heart of Pharaoh. If 
we will not be ready to comply with God's will, 
we may depend upon it we shall be compelled, 
more or less, to act contrary to that will, — in short, 
to fight against God; and, in proportion as we 
sufier this our hearts will surely be hardened, to 
such a degree, perhaps, that in after time we shall 
not have the power to repent, even if we would. 

t 
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If we would escape this fearful end we must be 
prepared to yield present obedience. Our condi- 
tion hereafter depends entirely upon our determi- 
nation now. " No man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord but by the Holy Ghost/^ says St. Paul ; but 
if we resist and grieve the Holy Ghost, have we 
not reason to fear lest we should entirely quench 
His holy influence, and cause Him to depart from 
us for ever, so that He will no longer strive with 
our perversity? And if this be our lot, where 
can our hope be ? 

Your own consciences must bear you witness, 
brethren, how often you have heard the Gospel 
call from Ihis pulpit. What, I ask, has been the 
result of our appeal to you ? Have we been the 
means of bringing you to obedience, of calling 
forth resolutions of amendment, of restraining 
your evil propensities, of subduing your evil ha- 
bits, of kindling the love of God within you, and 
hatred of that which is ungodly ? If we have not 
done this, then I fear we have been the means of 
hardening your hearts. 

And, again, are there not some amongst you of 
whom it may be said that the Lord has been call- 
ing you to obey the Gospel in a special manner — 
in the same way, indeed, as that in which He 
dealt with Pharaoh when He afflicted him with 
plagues ? Are there not some amongst you whom 
God has before now laid low on. a b^^L oi ivSiss^sas^ 
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— perhaps, a sickness nigh unto death? What 
was this but a special call from God to repentance 
and faith ? The simple preaching of God's Word 
by the mouth of His ministers you had neglected 
and despised, perhaps, as well as the voice of con- 
science, and the secret inspiration of God's Holy 
Spirit; therefore, the Lord was gracious enough 
to chasten you upon a bed of sickness. My bre- 
thren, let me ask you what was the result of your 
affliction ? What was its eflTect upon the charac- 
ter of your life ? Was it the means of drawing 
you nearer to God ? If not, then I fear it has 
been the means of hardening you, for you have 
rejected one of the most powerful calls of any to 
a better life. 

Perhaps some of you may remember how that 
whilst God's hand was heavy upon you, whilst 
you were lying hopeless, and almost lifeless, upon 
your bed, you trembled for your very life ; you 
thought you were going into eternity, and were 
about to appear before Christ's judgment seat, and 
you knew you were not fit to die. You may re- 
member, perhaps, how you prayed and cried for 
mercy, — how your proud rebellious spirit then 
gave way, — how you then avowed submission — 
how you then repented — how you made solemn 
resolutions of amendment. Let me ask you — you 
who have been in this condition — where is your 
repentance now — where the fulfilment of your 
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promises — where the execution of your resolu- 
tions ? Have they assumed any substantial form 
since then ; or have they been broken and forgot- 
ten ? If this latter has been your case, then you 
have learnt like Pharaoh to trifle with God, which 
is one of the last stages of a man's heart being 
hardened. But remember the Lord will not al- 
ways be chiding, neither keepeth He His anger 
for ever. You cannot trifle with God's dealings 
and do it with impunity. You cannot do this, 
and yet not suffer for it. Be assured that if you 
continue to trifle with God, you will perish in your 
folly. 

May God grant, when God calls us to repent- 
ance, faith, and obedience, by any means, we may 
have grace to yield submission ! 



SERMON IV. 

* So Naaman came with his horses and with his chariot, and 
stood at the door of the house of Elisha ; and Elisha sent a 
messenger unto him, saying, Gto and wash in Jordan seven 
times, and thy flesh shall come again to thee, and thou shalt 
be clean."— 2 Kings, v., 9, 10. 

Naaman was captain of the armies of Syria, a 
kingdom lying next to that of Israel^ on the North. 
Naaman was held in great repute by the King 
of Syria, because of his great valour, and because 
by his hand the Lord had given deliverance to 
Syria ; but, unhappily, Naaman was a leper, suf- 
fering under one of the most painful and loathsome 
diseases to which it was possible for man to be 
exposed ; a disease which was utterly incurable 
by any human skill. It so happened that in one 
of the many wars or predatory excursions which 
the Syrians at that time were making against the 
Israelites, a little Israelitish maid had been taken 
prisoner, and was made to wait on the wife of 
Naaman. At the same time in Israel the great 
prophet Elisha was living ; and this little maiden 
slave, having heard of the prophet's wondrous 
works, with kind, disinterested love for her master, 
spake to her mistress of the prophet, and lamented 
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that Naaman, her master, was not with Elisha, 
because that EUsha might be induced to heal him 
of his leprosy. The report which the little maid 
gave of Elisha's wondrous power was brouglit to 
Naaman's eais ; whereupon the King of Syria sent 
Naaman with a letter to the King of Israel. The 
King of Syria said, ^^ Go to, go, and I will send a 
letter unto the King of Israel. And he departed, 
and took with him ten talents of silver, and six 
thousand pieces of gold, and ten changes of 
raiment. And he brought the letter to the King 
of Israel, saying. Now, when this letter is come 
unto thee, behold, I have therewith sent Naaman 
my servant to thee, that thou mayest recover him 
of his leprosy.'^ Naaman then goes in state to 
the house of the prophet EUsha; and EUsha sends 
a message telUng him how his cure may be effected. 
The whole history of Naaman is very remarkable, 
and full of interest. There are a great many points 
in it upon which we might spend much time and 
much reflection. There are one or two which I 
wish especially to bring before your attention. 

In the first place, we cannot help being struck 
by the remarkable way in which Naaman was first 
led to go to the prophet. It was, as it were, by 
accident, by a few stray words on the part of a 
maid, who had been taken captive in war. Had 
it not been for this little captive maid, perhaps 
Naaman would have remained a leper \ui\^\X\&^v) 
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of his death ; and we should learn from this never 
to think too lightly of any one, however humble ; 
never to think too lightly of the words which are 
said to us, come from whatever quarter they may. 
We may hear something which may be to our 
greatest good from the very meanest of our bre- 
thren. Sometimes we should do well to take re- 
proof from them, both from their words and actions. 
Warning or advice may sometimes be given us in 
this way, which, had we hearkened to it in earUer 
years, would have prevented years of iniquity and 
sorrow. 

Then, we cannot but admire the great kindness 
and warmth of heart, the disinterested affection 
of this little girl, in thus anxiously considering the 
health and happiness of one who had probably 
torn her from all her friends and separated her 
from her parents' home. This is ever the way to 
bear the hard treatment which we receive, if such 
should be our lot. It is the best and surest way 
of softening and breaking down the hard hearts 
which we have to deal with. It is the safest way 
of delivering ourselves from the injuries of cruel 
men, especially of those who have the mastery over 
us ; for if by our unaffected piety in these cases 
we can but maintain God's favour, we need not fear 
what man can do unto us. The Lord will then be 
at our right hand. He will be our helper and de- 
fender. The behaviour of this little captive servant 
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affords a beautiful lesson and example to servants 
of the present day. It should bring to their minds 
those words of St. Paul, " Servants, obey in all 
things your masters according to the flesh ; not 
with eye service, as men pleasers ; but in singleness 
of heart, fearing God ; and whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men ; 
knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the re- 
ward of the inheritance : for ye serve the Lord 
Christ/' It should remind them, too, of the words 
of St. Peter, " Servants, be subject to your masters 
with all fear ; not only to the good and gentle, 
but also to the froward ; for this is thankworthy, 
if a man for conscience toward God endure griefs 
suffering wrongfully .'* 

But the most important part of Naaman's his- 
tory, and that which claims our chief attention, is 
that connected with the cure of Naaman. It 
reminds us very much of the nature of many of 
the Saviour's miraculous cures, and of the Lord's 
saving providence in the church generally. In 
reading the New Testament, and the accounts there 
given of the miracles which the Saviour wrought, 
we cannot fail to observe how in many if not in 
most cases He wrought them by the use of some 
outward means ; means most trifling and useless 
in themselves ; yet often made essentially neces- 
sary to the performance of the miracle. Oflentimes, 
it is very true, the Lord thought fit to wotkt\ss»fc 
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miracles without the use of any means^ and simply 
by a word ; as wrhen in raising Lazarus from the 
dead, He said, " Lazarus, come forth ;^^ or when 
He healed the daughter of the woman of Canaan^ 
saying, *^ Be it unto thee even as thou wilt ;^' or 
when He healed the rich nobleman's son, saying, 
" Go thy way, thy son liveth/' But repeatedly 
it was by the use of some trifling means. When He 
would provide wine for the wedding feast at Cana 
He would order the waterpots to be filled with 
water up to the brim ; the man with the withered 
hand must stretch forth his withered hand ; the 
ten lepers must shew themselves to the priests ; 
the blind man must suffer his eyes to be anointed 
with clay and spittle, and then go and wash in the 
pool of Siloam. So here, Naaman must go wash 
seven times in Jordan. We ought not to pass 
over these ways and means by which the miracles 
of the Bible were often wrought, because they 
contain an important principle. 

We naturally ask, then, what is this important 
principle ? The principle seems to be this, — that 
before such miracles should be wrought, the man 
upon whom the miracle should be performed must 
take some part in it himself. Unworthy means were 
used in order to shew that all glory in the work 
must be ascribed to God, not to any human art or 
skill. Means of some kind or other were employed 
in order to try the spirit and disposition of the 
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person upon whom the miracle was to be per* 
formed — in order to try, for instance, the person's 
faith, his humility, his obedience; so that, were 
the person entirely deficient in these points the 
miracle would not be performed, nor the person 
healed. 

We see this carried out in a very remarkable 
way in the miracle before us. The means by 
which Naaman was cured of his leprosy were 
naturally of the most unlikely and unwarrantable 
character. It was, *^ Go wash seven times in 
Jordan.*' First, it was by washing. Now here, at 
the very outset, humility was required on Naaman's 
part. Naaman had already used water over and 
over again ; and he would have been perfectly 
justified in saying, if he had been guided only by 
experience and natural science, that the idea of 
water being able to cleanse him was simply ridicu- 
lous. In order, therefore, to be able to have 
recourse to this means he must first consent to 
put aside all his preconceived knowledge from 
experience, his knowledge of the ordinary laws of 
nature, and yield himself up entirely against his 
own natural judgment into the hands of the pro- 
phet. At the risk of being deceived and fooled by 
the prophet, he must consent to rely upon means 
which he knows naturally to be utterly useless. 
To do this required no small exercise of humility, 
no little faith in the prophet, no small amo\&swt ^ 
personal submission and obedieiie^* 
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Then he was to wash seven times. Once 
would not be enough. And to a great and dis- 
tinguished man like Naaman, who was proud by 
nature^ it was no small trial to be obliged to have 
recourse to means like this for seven successive 
times, without any visible eflFect taking place, most 
likely until the last time that he washed. Were 
he not willing in some degree to set aside his pride 
with humble submissiveness, and had he not placed 
firm faith in the power and honesty of the prophet 
who bade him do this — a faith for which, perhaps, 
he had no stronger reason than the report which 
the little captive maid had given of the prophet — 
I say, had he not been willing to yield this humble 
submissiveness to the prophet, and had he not 
placed great faith in the power and honesty of 
Elisha, he would not have consented to use these 
means, and he would have remained to the last a 
leper. 

It was not without a struggle that he gave way. 
The answer which he first made to the prophet^s 
command shews how much his pride and spirit 
had been aroused by the command; "he was 
wroth,^' and " turned and went away in a rage ;'' 
and said, " Behold, I thought, he will surely come 
out to me, and stand, and call on the name of the 
Lord his God, and strike his hand over the place, 
and recover the leper.^* He thought that if Elisha 
were some great and extraordinary man, such as 
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he was represented to be, he would heal him by 
a word or by a touch ; he little thought for a 
moment that he would have recourse to such 
unworthy means as these. And, again, if there 
were any good or efficacy in water, why wash in 
Jordan in particular ? why not wash in one of his 
own streams in the kingdom of Syria? There 
were Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
which to his mind were far greater rivers than all 
the streams of Israel ; why not wash in them and 
be clean ? 

Such were the first thoughts of Naaman when 
he received Elisha's command ; such were those 
which naturally suggested themselves to him ; 
such was the proud spirit which naturally belonged 
to him ; and had he retained this spirit he never 
would have been healed of his leprosy, because 
without humility he would not have condescended 
to use the means prescribed for his cure, and not 
having humility he could not have placed faith 
either in Elisha or in the treatment which he pre- 
scribed. Fortunately for Naaman, he thought 
better of his behaviour. His servants came to 
him and gave him advice and entreated him. The 
argument they used could not have been more 
reasonable, or more appropriate. " My father,*' 
said they, " if the prophet had bid thee do some 
great thing, wouldest thou not have done it ? how 
much rather then when he saith to t\vee,^^^, ^xiA. 
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be clean ?" So Naaman consented ; he set aside 
his previous stately expectations; he consented 
humbly to commit himself into the prophet^s 
hands^ and did exactly as he bade. " Then went he 
down and dipped himself seven times in Jordan, 
according to the saying of the man of God ; and 
his flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little 
child." I would, brethren, that we felt the same 
anxiety for our spiritual recovery that Naaman felt 
for the recovery of his leprosy. And I would that 
we could be brought to the same change of our 
natural mind and feelings as easily as Naaman 
was. We, too, like Naaman, require to be healed, 
and healed of a disease infinitely more deadly ia 
its character than that of leprosy. Leprosy af- 
fected only the body; the disease under which 
we suffer is one which proves fatal to the whole 
mind, and soul, and spirit. 

. If we would be cleansed, then must our mind» 
and spirits undergo the same change as that which 
we have just observed in the case of Naaman. 
Men oflen think that they can be healed in a 
minute, and by a word ; they think that the Lord 
or His ministers will, as it were, strike their hand 
upon them, and so in some mdden and miraculotLS 
way cleanse them ; that it must be by some very 
marvellous and extraordinary call, such as they 
have never had before ; by the brilliant eloquence 
of some very striking preacher, some special mes- 
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senger sent from another world, — a Dives from hell 
to scare them, or an angel from heaven to entice 
them. Brethren, in all probabiUty it will be by no 
such extraordinary means as these. No, it must be 
in a mean way, and by patient perseverance, which 
will require, first of all, that our pride be brought 
low ; it must be by the exercise of humble and 
submissive faith. We must put aside all high 
soaring expectations ; we must yield a humble and 
faithful obedience to the simple directions of our 
Lord and his apostles ; and so we must consent 
to use many means which a natural, unconverted 
mind will feel inclined to despise ; and in some 
cases use them, as it were, seven times, over and 
over again, without their seeming to have any 
very marked efiect. There must be the washing of 
water, the foolishness of preaching, bended knees, 
both at home and in the church, reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, self-examination, partaking of the 
Lord^s supper. These, and means like these, are 
the only means which the Lord has appointed for 
our recovery. These, and means like these, paltry 
and insignificant as they may appear to a proud, 
unbelieving, faithless man, are the only means 
which the ministers of the gospel are authorised to 
recommend to you ; and if these will not efiect 
your cure we can ofier you no more, and you 
must expect no more. 
We must not despise theae mewi^\i^c«o&^ ^^^ 
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seem to be inefficient^ because they seem to be so 
paltry, because we have seen them used by others^ 
or have used them ourselves so often without any 
very striking effect. Men were baptized in their 
infancy, and what good did it do them ? What 
good can water do towards a man's salvation? 
Very true ! What good can water do towards 
healing a man of his leprosy ? Yet by the word 
of the Lord Naaman was healed by it. The ques- 
tion is not, whether water will cleanse a man of 
his sin; the only question is whether the Lord 
once said, ^^ Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost." It is His word and Spirit 
which give power to the water. There is no pow- 
er in the water without this. If He commanded 
water to be used, it is not for us to raise objection. 

Again, in regard to the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, it may be said, and often is said, what 
good can that do a man ? Very true. Indeed we 
might say more. We might say, with the autho- 
rity of an apostle, that " Whosoever shall eat this 
bread and drink this cup of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord." 
"For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not 
discerning the Lord's body." 

What good again, it is often said, does going to 
church do to persons, joining in prayer with the 
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congregation, hearing the Holy Scriptures read, 
and hearkening to sermons ? They come out no 
better than they went in. This, too, may be true 
in certain cases ; but this is not the kind of prayer, 
or study of the Holy Scriptures, or attention to the 
word of God when preached which is required of us. 
We have no right to argue and judge from the abuse 
of these means. This is the proud and faithless 
way of looking upon the matter in which Naaman 
first regarded the waters of Jordan. All means 
if not blessed by God will be profitless, and 
worse than profitless. It would be impossible 
here to enter fully into the right way in which 
these means should be used. Suffice it to say that, 
if used as they ought to be used, in humility, sub- 
missiveness, and faith, they assuredly will be means 
by which we shall obtain salvation. We must not 
be content with thinking that by baptism we were 
made God's children, members of Christ, and 
inheritors of heaven, that then we were brought 
beneath the influence of God's Holy Spirit ; we 
must see that we deeply feel this ; we must see 
that we strive to live as such from day to day ; 
and if we have faith in Christ, and in His ordinance 
of baptism, we shall do so. If we would have the 
Lord's supper to be a means of grace to us we 
must remember what a sacred mystery it is, — ^how 
life giving to some, how death bearing to others ; 
and how needful it is that we shovvld eaamxue wst- 
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selves before partaking of it. If we would obtain 
grace by prayer, we must see that we pray not only 
in word, but in the spirit, with a full determina- 
tion to do all in our own power to obtain our peti- 
tions. If we would derive a blessing from the word 
of Gody either read from the pages of the Bible or 
preached by the mouths of fallible men, we must 
remember the tises for which the word of God is 
given us, — that it is *^ profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works ;'' we must 
remember how in old time, as St. Paul says, ^^the 
word preached did not profit'^ some, " not being 
mixed with faith in them that heard it.^' 

In short, brethren, let me repeat, once more, 
that if we would obtain grace to be saved, we must 
have recourse to these means, and means like 
these. We must expect no others. They may, it is 
very true, prove useless, and worse than useless to 
us, but that will be through our own misuse of 
them, not through any defect in the means them- 
selves. They are sanctioned, and commanded to 
be used, by God's own word, and, therefore, if we 
use them as we ought to do, in humble submission 
and faith, they will as assuredly deliver us from sin 
and the penalty of sin, as the waters of Jordan 
were the means by which Naaman was cleansed of 
his leprosy. 



SERMON V. 

" Know now that there shall fall unto the earth nothing of 
the word of the Lord, which the Lord spake concerning the 
house of Ahab : for the Lord hath done that which He spake 
by his servant Elyah." — 2 Kings x., 10. 

These are the words of Jehu, whom God raised 
up as an instrument in his hand to punish Ahab 
and his house for their iniquities. They are very- 
dreadful words, and form a part of a very dreadful 
fitory, not only as bearing upon Ahab's family, and 
their crimes in particular, but as an example of 
God's dealings with man generally. They refer 
to punishment which had been denounced against 
Ahab and his family years before, and speak of the 
execution of that punishment. 

Ahab was King of Israel. Of all the kings of 
Israel none were so utterly lost in idolatry and 
wickedness as he was. It is said of him that 
** Ahab did more to provoke the Lord God of 
Israel to anger than all the kings of Israel that 
were before him." 

We read first that he begins his reign, as father 
and shepherd of his people, by marrying one who 
was a heathen woman, one who belonged to the 
accursed nations of Canaan, whom XJaa \«t^<^c^«^ 
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had been commissioned expressly to exterminate. 
Here, therefore, we find Ahab beginning life in 
gross contempt and defiance of God's laws ; for it 
was one of the most fundamental laws and principles 
upon which the nation of Israel was founded, that 
they should not intermarry with the heathen ; and 
these Canaanitish nations were under the especial 
curse of God. From this one act, perhaps, of con- 
temptuous disobedience to God's law, is to be 
traced the ruin both of Ahab and his family. As 
the first natural consequence of this unlawful con- 
nection, we find him not only carrying on the 
idolatry of the calves which Jeroboam had estab- 
lished in the land before him, but, as a matter of 
course, introducing also, with royal sanction, the 
worship of the gods of his heathen wife. This 
being the beginning of Ahab's reign, we cannot be 
surprised at what we afterwards read concerning 
him. As he was pleased to begin it in wilful dis- 
regard and contempt of God's law, so will he end 
it. He was left at liberty, as we aU are more or 
less, to act as he pleased ; but if he pleased to act 
contrary to God's word he must run all risks, and 
stand the natural consequences of his behaviour. 
If he were so destitute of all faith in God's word — 
if his passions were so strong, and he so headstrong 
and determined as to let his passions have their 
full course without resistance, he must be prepared 
to commit himself to the rushing fury of that 
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most violent of all streams which would cany him 
he knew not whither. If such were his want of 
faith and piety^ such the violence of his passions, 
such the weakness of his principles and determined 
waywardness^ that in defiance of God's law he will 
associate a heathen woman upon the throne with 
himself, he must not be surprised at his continuing 
the same course of conduct afterwards ; he must 
be prepared to go all lengths, to have evil sugges- 
tions continually put into his mind from that 
quarter whence he might have received counsel 
and advice for good. And so we are told in Scrip- 
ture that in addition to his own depravity, and the 
suggestions of his own heart, Jezebel, his wife, 
stirred up his mind to do wickedly. 

We perceive this natural course of crime after- 
wards most clearly illustrated in Ahab's behaviour 
concerning Naboth's vineyard. He who had re- 
fused to bridle his passions in earlier days, is the 
less able and less willing to do so now ; he has 
already cast himself at the mercy of that most 
violent of all torrents, the torrent of unrestrained 
passion; and that torrent will now carry him 
whither it pleases. He sets his heart upon some- 
thing else that is unlawful. He tries first to obtain 
his object by fair means, by ofiering money, and 
ofiering an exchange ; but here he fails. Naboth 
refuses under any condition to part with his vine- 
yard, knowing it to be unlawful to ij^st^^^*^^ 
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inheritance of his fathers. Like a spoiled child, 
who expects to have everything he wants, whether 
lawful or unlawful, good or evil, and cries when 
he is refused, Ahab again gives way to the most 
childish waywardness and unrestrained passion; 
his heart becomes disappointed and cast down ; 
he goes into his house heavy and displeased, 
throws himself upon his bed, turns his face away, 
and refuses to take any nourishment — and all for 
a vineyard. We might be nearly sure where this 
would end in the case of any man of Ahab's charac- 
ter. We might be nearly sure how it would end 
in Ahab's case, were we not told it in the Bible ; 
yes, and we might be nearly sure how his behaviour 
in the matter would in some way or other become 
connected with his former behaviour and his con- 
nection so unlawfully made with Jezebel. When 
God forbids us to do a thing it is not in order to 
exercise a dictatorial authority over us, but in order 
to preserve us from something injurious to us. It 
is the kind and gracious word of a father or a 
friend, who sees a danger and evil in the thing, 
which we do not see ; and when we refuse to ac 
upon this advice and command we always lay our- 
selves open to danger, and sometimes to ruin. 
Now this is what Ahab has done ; and the danger 
which he has exposed himself to is twofold. First, 
he has suffered passion to get the mastery over 
him ; he has made himself a slave to his passion ; 
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he cannot control his desires. Then, secondly, as 
a natural result of this, he has associated a heathen 
and a wicked woman upon the throne with him. 
It was only a natural weakness, and cowardice, 
and inability that prevented Ahab from doing at 
his own suggestion what afterwards Jezebel did 
for him. Had Jezebel been an IsraeUte instead of 
a heathen woman, a worshipper of the true God 
instead of a Baalite, Ahab might perhaps have 
been saved from acting so iniquitously as he did. 
She might have suggested to him that it was 
unlawful to wish for Naboth's vineyard ; she might 
have reasoned with him, and by the kind, per- 
suasive arguments of a woman's mind in the true 
faith and piety of an Israelite, she might have led 
him to control his unlawful desire. On such a 
weak and childish mind as Ahab's, she, as a faith- 
ful Israelite, might have shown the same mastery, 
and exercised the same dominion for his good^ that 
Jezebel did for his evil ; but, unfortunately for 
Ahab, Jezebel was a heathen woman, and given 
up to every iniquity, and therefore her influence 
was for evily and for his ruin. Ahab had already 
sold himself to work wickedly ; he had given a 
heathen woman precedence over God's law ; and 
now at the feet of this heathen woman he knelt a 
captive slave. Jezebel is the same to him now 
that she was at first — the mistress of his mind. 
She was everything to him tJien; he de^vc^iL^Ns^ 
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more; he cared for no more; and she is everything 
to him now. She had been everything to him ever 
since. At her word, at her nod, his every act 
depended. Greatly gifted with talents from below, 
determined, haughty, imperious, and commanding, 
of a mind whose very thought held sway over those 
about her, and whose majesty of bearing filled all 
with awe and terror, she made both Ahab and 
his kingdom kneel before her. What Ahab would 
do if he could, but knew not how to do— What 
the laws of God forbad, and what the rights of 
man denied and withheld, that Jezebel will do far 
Ahab. So was it in the case of Naboth's vineyard. 
" Why is thy spirit so sad,*' said Jezebel to Ahab^ 
*^ that thou eatest no bread ?** ** Dost thou now 
govern the kingdom of Israel? arise, and eat 
bread, and let thine heart be merry : I will give 
thee the vineyard.'* 

Well timed, indeed, were those contemptuous 
and scornful words of the imperious and haughty 
Jezebel! They were in harmony with all her 
words, and all her thoughts and actions. " Why 
is thy spirit so sad, that thou eatest no bread ?'* 
A King to be sad, who by a word can claim all 
that he desires; the whole nation had bowed 
beneath her feet, and what could he be who had 
all the authority of a King, and yet suffered him- 
self to be thwarted by a trifle? 

^^ Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel ?*^ 
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A likely man he to be the governor of Israel, who 
could not master or control his own desires ! A 
likely man he to govern Israel^ who, like a baby 
crying and kicking against the floor because his 
toy is broken, or some wish ungratifled, can throw 
himself upon his bed in angry disappointment, 
and hide his head because he is ashamed to shew 
his tears, and refuse food — all because he cannot 
unlawfully obtain a vineyard ! A likely man he to 
be a governor who is a slave to every passion, who 
can surrender himself into the hands of the vilest 
woman, and will suffer himself gladly to be used 
as a stupid instrument of every iniquity ! 

*^ Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel ?'^ 
said JezebeL There was a contemptuous and 
haughty scorn here, which Ahab well deserved, 
and which Jezebel well directed, — a scorn which 
we all deserve, and usually in the end receive, at 
the hands of those whom we suffer to trample 
upon our virtue. 

" Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel ?*^ 
No ! not he, but the one who then was speaking 
to him in such scornful words, the daughter of 
Ethbaal, the Zidonian Queen, who first got the 
mastery of him and then bridled the nation. It 
was at her feet, not at Ahab's, that the ten tribes 
bowed their knees submissive. It was by her 
word, by her suggestion, that laws and edicts were 
enacted, not by Ahab's ; it was by Iv^t '^^x^.^^nrX. 
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by Ahab's, by her suggestion that the idolatry 
of Baal was established in the land; by her word , 
not by Ahab's, it was that the prophets of the 
Lord were cut oflF. It was at her table, not at 
Ahab's, that four hundred and fifty prophets of 
Baal and four hundred prophets of the grove 
received their entertainment. When Elijah slew 
the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel, it was to 
Jezebel that Ahab must go to tell the tale, per- 
haps in fear and trembling for advice. It was 
Jezebel, not Ahab, that sent a message to Elijah^ 
saying, ^^ So let the gods do to me, and more also, 
if I make not thy life as the life of one of them by 
to-morrow at this time." It was Jezebel, not 
Ahab, that could give away Naboth's vineyard — 
Jezebel, not Ahab, that could summon up false 
witnesses against Naboth and procure Naboth's 
death. It was Jezebel that set the royal seal to 
the document by which Naboth's death was brought 
about. Yes, it was Jezebel, the Zidonian Princess, 
the object of an unlawful desire, that gave com- 
mand, and reigned in Israel. She was the ruler, 
she was the despot both of Ahab and of Israel, — 
one of the rulers of the darkness of this world, an 
incarnation of wickedness on a lofty throne. And 
she could well say to her weak and mean-spirited 
husband, "/will giv^ thee the vineyard.'* He might 
fail to obtain it even at a high price, whether in 
money or in land, but she could obtain it by a 
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word ; she could say, " I will give thee the vineyard/' 
In considering these two characters, brethren, it 
is hard, perhaps, to determine which most to detest, 
the man who, though a King, had bowed himself 
beneath the level of the meanest slave, by reason 
of his wicked and unrestrained passions ; or the 
woman, who by her commanding haughtiness and 
imperious arrogance made both King and nation 
prostrate themselves in terror at her feet, and used 
them as instruments subservient to all her crimes. 
Yet, if Jezebel were a mainspring of iniquity, and 
could stir up Ahab's heart to evil, there was no 
lack of evil in Ahab's heart to act upon, and he 
would only have been less wicked because he was 
less gifted and more cowardly than Jezebel. If 
horror should possess us when we think of her, 
then surely detestation, contempt, and scorn must 
fill our souls when we contemplate the character 
of Ahab. 

But, if there is a time when crime is committed, 
there is a time also when crime is punished. Did 
I say that Jezebel was the ruler in Israel ? There 
was yet a higher ruler and overseer even than the 
imperious Jezebel. Yes, there was One above 
who could laugh to scorn her haughty power, 
great as that power may be — who could use her 
in the midst of her rebellion against Him as an 
instrument to scourge a revolting nation, a passion- 
ate and besotted husband, and then da&\i \2^ \sl- 
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strument to pieces like a potter's vessel. Ahab 
was slain in battle. Although with cowardice he 
disguised himself, yet an arrow shot at a venture 
struck him, directed by the hand of God. Ahab 
had repented, and therefore the full vengeanqe of 
God was not exercised until after Ahab's death ; 
but, after that, the hour of full retribution came. 
As the rain ceased and the famine began, the rain 
descended and the famine ended at God's com- 
mand, so now at His command the storm of ven- 
geance began to burst on Jezebel and all the family 
of Ahab. There were the sounds of war and re- 
volution and heaviest retribution already echoing 
from the walls of Israel and Naboth's vineyard 
which not all the artifice and power even of a Je- 
zebel could arrest any more than it could arrest 
the progress of the famine or call down rain from 
heaven. The laws and rights of men she might 
and could defy and set at naught ; but the laws 
of God she could not, excepting to her loss and 
ruin. Many men there doubtless were in Israel 
whose injuries if not their blood cried out for ven- 
geance. Many there doubtless were in Israel who, 
in spite of the general idolatry and depravity of 
the land, had marUy if not godly hearts — men, 
7,000 at the least, that had not bowed to Baal, 
whose spirits rose revoltingly at the scandals which 
Ahab and Jezebel had occasioned in the land — 
men whom a word might have summoned to re- 
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bellion had the time arrived, and had not God 
postponed the day because of Ahab's penitence. 
Yes, there was one who though he wore no royal 
robe as Ahab did had yet a manly and royal heart. 
There was one who rode behind Ahab in all his 
vile processions, who must have witnessed and 
despised his weakness, witnessed and abhorred 
his crimes ; who, perhaps, saw the blood of Na- 
both shed ; who heard most likely the fast pro- 
claimed at Jezreel for Naboth's murder; who 
heard the false witnesses arise, saying, " Naboth 
did blaspheme God and the King^' — false wit- 
nesses which, by Jezebel's command, both the 
elders and the nobles were compelled to summon. 
Yes, there was one that was a witness of all this, 
one that rode with Ahab to take possession of the 
vineyard, a man and a king by God's decree, that 
rode in company with Bidkar foremost in Ahab's 
royal retinue, whose spirit could ill bear to behold 
all the weakness and wickedness of Ahab, or the 
whoredoms of a proud imperious Jezebel — a furious 
driver and a great commander Yes, there was a 
Jehu who must resent all this iniquity ; and upon 
his ears sounded those words of Elijah in which 
he cursed both Jezebel, and Ahab, and Ahab's 
family — wprds which sank deep into his heart, and 
gave, perhaps, a first call for vengeance which 
never was forgotten afterwards. To him was a 
sword of vengeance given, which, wKew iVv^ ^^ 
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arrived, he used to the full. A few short years 
more and Jehu was at the gate of Jezreel with all 
the power and fury of a whirlwmd. 

When Jehu was at Ramoth Gilead, engaged 
there in keeping armed possession of the city, — 
when there, seated in company with his brother 
officers, there comes a man of God from the pro- 
phet Elisha, in a wild and hurried manner, and 
takes him to an inner room and anoints him King, 
with these words of Divine commission — ^ Thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel, I have anointed thee 
King over the people of the Lord, even over 
Israel ; and thou shalt smite the house of Ahab 
thy master, that I may avenge the blood of my 
servants the prophets, and the blood of all the 
servants of the Lord, at the hand of Jezebel. For 
the whole house of Ahab shall perish/' The whole 
of the proceedings in this great matter are most 
interesting, and very striking. Jehu's conspiracy 
appears to be effected in a moment, but if we study 
attentively the character of Jehu, we may very 
reasonably believe that it was only a rapid and 
masterly execution of a long-conceived desire, if 
not of a preconceived conspiracy on Jehu's part ; 
the execution of which had only been delayed 
until this time by the hand of the Lord Himself. 
But, be tliis as it may, the hour of vengeance has 
arrived at last for the house of Ahab. Ahab has 
already been slain, most ignominiously, in battle : 
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afraid to appear as a King, he is slain a cowardly 
subject in disguise. Joram, the present King, and 
Ahaziah his brother, fell before Jehu. Seventy of 
Ahab^s children are afterwards slain, at Jehu's 
command, and their heads exposed in baskets at 
the gates of Jezreel ; and forty-two are slain at the 
shearing house of Samaria. 

And now Jehu stands in Jezreel, within the gates 
of the palace. There, at an open lattice-window, 
bent the figure of the insolent and haughty Jeze- 
bel, with tired brow and painted face — that woman 
who once made both Ahab, and the elders, and the 
nobles, and all the people of Israel, lick the dust 
beneath her; — there stood the heathen Queen, 
the Zidonian Princess, proud, haughty, imperious, 
and insolent as ever. But her day of power and 
sin were gone. Neither crown, nor paint, nor 
power, will serve her now. " Had Zimri peace, who 
slew his master ?'' she exclaims; but the power 
and authority of her word are gone, like the 
power of all iniquitous dominion when the day of 
retribution has arrived. It is the word of Jehu, 
the messenger of wrath, which now holds sway. 
" Throw her down," said Jehu, and " they threw 
her down." 

We will not enter upon all the dreadful details 
of the death of Jezebel. Let me only say a few 
words, brethren, in conclusion, in order to point 
the moral of the story. Beware Viavi ^ ow ^s^^^a^^j 
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to the natural desires of human nature without in 
the first place considering whether such desires are 
under God's approval. No matter what the nature 
of those desires is, beware how you give way to 
them. The more you give way to them, the more 
they will master and enslave you ; and perhaps as 
Ahab found in the waywardness and ungodUness 
of his desires in early life, you too may find that 
the fulfilment of your desires has been the means 
and the nearest road to your total ruin afterwards. 
To those who will not strive to bridle their passions 
and desires — to those who will not first consider 
whether the thing which they desire is really law- 
ful and right or not ; who will make no efforts to 
restrain their passions and desires, but care only 
to have what they want — to such persons the ca- 
reer of Ahab is a most fearful example. They 
may behold in Ahab their own likeness^ the ruin 
which will be most likely to overtake them, and 
the way in which that ruin will be effected — 
by reason I mean of giving way to their pas- 
sions. This is one of the most common and in- 
variable laws of God's moral government of us — 
viz., that if we would escape ruin both here and 
hereafter, we must in some degree, at least, first 
learn to command and control our desires, and to 
regulate them according to God's will. It is bet- 
ter far to be the servant or rather the child of God 
than it is to be the slave o{ oxxv own passions — the 
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slave of Satariy who tempts us and governs us by 
our passions. Hence it is that the Lord of our 
salvation has so emphatically declared, ^« Whoso- 
ever will come after me let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me.'' 



SERMON VI. 



" The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice ; let the multi- 
tude of the isles be glad thereof." — Psalm xcvii., 1. 



There is^ perhaps, no fundamental doctrine of 
religion so awfully important as that which is re- 
vealed to us in the text, viz., that ^Uhe Lord 
reigneth" 

To all unrighteous men who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness it must bring terror and kumilio' 
Hon ; for it tells them that wayward, wicked, and 
abominable as they may be, however much they 
may disregard the truth, however much they may 
laugh and scoff, however much they may rebel 
against the truth — I say, it proclaims to them, in 
most awful silence, that in spite of all their wick- 
edness, in spite of all their affected independence, 
they are but servants and subjects of the Lord who 
reigneth in heaven, and who will one day surely 
reward them according to all they do. 

On the other hand, to the earnest believer it 
speaks with accents of a different tone ; it speaks 
words of encouragement, consolation, and joy. It 
assures them, in their deepest woe, that nothing in 
this world takes place accidentally and by chance. 
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but that everything is directed by God's will and 
His overruling providence — that however much His 
faithful ones may suffer for a time, their sufferings 
shall not last for ever, nor indeed longer than is 
good for them, and that hereafter they shall re- 
ceive their reward. 

If we had not firm faith in this doctrine that 
"the Lord reigneth,'' we should have no assur- 
ance whatever of the safety of our faith^ we should 
often, and not without reason too, be inclined to 
rentnmce our faith. For the aspect which the 
world presents to the outward eye would often in- 
duce us to believe that the Lord doth not reign. 
As the Psalmist said, we see '^ the ungodly in such 
prosperity," ^* these prosper in the world, these have 
riches in possession ;'' and though we may in the 
end ascertain that God has only set them in slip- 
pery places suddenly to cast them down and de- 
stroy them, yet while they are in prosperity we are 
undoubtedly often tempted to say " Verily I have 
cleansed my heart in vain,'' and in vain have I 
** washed my hands in innocency." My obser- 
vations refer also equally to all the various disor- 
ders of the world, to all that is so disheartening in 
the Church, so disappointing in our ministerial 
labours at home, and our missionary labours 
abroad — to our many failures and disappointments 
in our own private lives. A full belief in this 
fact that " the Lord reigneth" will at once^ctwo. 
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minds at rest upon this point. It will give us 
confidence and encouragement in our greatest strug- 
gles. It will give us consolation in our deepest 
sorrows. It will encourage us to go on in our un- 
dertakings, whether in private or in public life, 
provided only we believe our undertakings are 
well pleasing to God, because it tells us that the 
Lord reigneth, and will not suffer His ways to be 
thwarted. 

I said the aspect which the world often presents 
to the outward eye might incline us to believe that 
the Lord doth not reign ; and we need not be 
surprised at this if we think of the nature of His 
government upon earth. The world is essentially 
wicked, wayward, and rebelUous ; and if the same 
world and its inhabitants are suffered to continue — 
to continue in their present fallen state, the result 
and fruit of their wickedness — the disorders and 
sorrows which they bring upon the world — must 
also continue. The Lord does not cut off all the 
inhabitants of the earth with a stroke. He does 
not strike down every rebellious sinner. He does 
not deprive men of the freedom and independence 
of their will. He deals with them as they are. 
If they will do a thing he often suffers them to do 
it. He leaves them to their own choice. But 
then, by His own all- wise providence. He so directs 
their actions that His will, not theirs^ shall triumph 
in the end, and good, not evil, shall result from 
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them. If God did not in this way produce good 
out of evil, continually, by having evil entirely 
under His control, it could not be said that He 
reigneth over all; the evil spirit would then be an 
independent power. We must not be surprised^ 
then, to see disorders in the worlds or disorders in 
the Church, or our highest, holiest efforts some- 
times blasted through man's iniquity, or the na- 
ture of circumstances, over which we have no 
control. We must not be surprised if we see wick- 
edness in prosperity, or righteousness in affliction ; 
neither must we be surprised if we see good come 
out of evil. At all times, and when we least expect 
it, the Lord is reigning, though we see not how. 

Take the case of Joseph as an instance of this. 
Joseph had had two dreams, which he believed 
declared to him that he should be greater than 
his brethren. This, amongst other reasons, caused 
his brethren to hate him. They determined to 
prevent this ; they sold him into Egypt as a slave, 
and by this means they thought they had put an 
effectual stop to his ambition. M othing, apparently , 
could have been more successful than the way in 
which they had executed their foul design. Here 
was tvickedness triumphant if ever it was ; and 
here was righteousness in affliction. Here, indeed, 
was chaos and disorder in the moral government 
of the world, as far as man's eye could see. But 
there was no real disorder, no real iade^e.\\d&\2L^^ 
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in what these men were doing. That which they 
were doing was the very means of that taking 
place which they were striving to prevent. Joseph 
had his time of adversity, it is true, but the time 
also came when his dreams were accomplished, 
and he was seated by the throne of Pharaoh, and 
his brethren came and bowed down to him. The 
Lord was reigning after all, and overruling all 
things. 

Take again the case of our Saviour's crucifixiofu 
Here, again, we see wickedness triumphant, and 
righteousness in persecution. All is wayward- 
ness, independence* and disorder, apparently. The 
Saviour had come to re-establish His heavenly 
Father's kingdom in the world. The Jews cried, 
we have no king but Caesar. The chief priests, 
and scribes, and elders, took counsel how they 
might take Jesus by subtilty and kill him. At first 
they were afraid of the people^ they knew not how 
to carry out their plan, but at last every thing 
succeeded, apparently. One of His own disciples 
was found ready to betray Him ; the people joined 
with them in crying, " Crucify Him ;*' His own dis- 
ciples fled away from Him ; and the Roman gover- 
nor gave his sanction. But in having their oum 
way they were, in reality, only fulfilling the will of 
God. They thought they were acting indepen- 
dently, but, in reality, they were acting as God's 
servants to execute that wondrous plan of Redemp- 
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tion which had been devised before the world was 
made. That act by which they thought they would 
for ever destroy His kingdom was the very act 
upon which His kingdom was established. And 
why ? Because the Lord was reigning^ and over- 
ruling all they did. 

The whole history of the world, from the first 
day of its creation to the present moment, is 
nothing more or less than an illustration of the 
grand truth that ^^ the Lord reigneth.'^ To those 
who look upon the great events of the world with 
a mere glance of the outward eye, the fall of man 
in the Garden of Eden is a disorder and a subver^ 
sum qf God^s government. But if we look deeper 
into the matter — if we regard it humbly as it is put 
before us in the revelation given to us by the Bible, 
we shall see that not only was this fearful event 
foreseen by God, but even its remedy provided for 
beforehand, by the death of that Lamb who was 
" slain before the foundation of the world,^^ or in 
other words, that the Saviour's death had been 
predetermined even before man fell. And there are 
reasons, principles, and motives, in all this which 
even now we cannot fully understand, in spite of 
Divine Revelation. But what we do see is quite 
enough to assure us of this fact — that in the midst 
of all the apparent disorder which we behold, the 
Lord is reigning. 

The history of the Jews is another hiat^r^ ^^Vc^^^ 
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had it not been in some measure explained to us 
in the Bibles would also have been inexplicable, 
we could not have understood it; but as it is 
revealed to us in Scripture there is one fact, at 
least, which is clear to us, which is this, that in 
spite of all apparent disorder or opposition on 
their part to the fulfilment of God's will, the Lord 
yet reigneth. Had it not been for Revelation the 
separation of Abraham from the world, the seUing 
of Joseph into Egypt, the cruel bondage of the 
Israelites in Egypt in after years, their deliverance, 
their wandering in the wilderness, and after that 
their bursting in upon the various nations of the 
Land of Canaan and subduing them, and taking 
possession of their land — I say had it not been for 
what is told us in the Bible, all this would have 
appeared merely as the work of man, the work of 
men in search of land, of liberty, and glory. But 
if we read the Bible, there is one thought which 
must strike us, which is this — that it was not the 
work of man, but the work of God, which was 
being carried on with a definite plan, and for good 
reasons, which even now, with all the light which 
the Bible throws upon the point, is only partially 
intelligible to us. We cannot read the Bible and 
believe it without at least feeling this — that in all 
that took place it was God's work, and that the 
Lord was reigning, not man. 
So, again, if we go to the afler history of the 
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Jews, the same truth is also plain to every one 
who reads and believes his Bible. We see them 
at one time in a state of great national prosperity, 
at another in a state of great national adversity 
and affliction. Were it not for our Bible we could 
not account for these various conditions of national 
life. But in the Bible we find that all this was 
the result of their national sins, or their national 
repentance ; that it was all by the government of 
God, for a good purpose. 

We read in the Bible of a mighty schism and 
rebellion in this Jewish nation, when Jeroboam 
raised the standard of insurrection against Reho- 
bo am, who was the lawful heir to the kingdom. 
We read of other insurrections in the kingdom of 
Israel, which, had it not been for the Bible, we 
could not have understood. But if we study the 
Bible, and believe it, we there see that there was 
something more than merely the work of man ; we 
see the finger of God in it all. 

We read of the rise of certain great and powerful 
nations in the East, the Assyrian and the Persian, 
— we read of the one coming with powerful armies 
into the land of Judaea laying siege to the capital of 
the Jewish nation, the King at one time, Sennacherib 
I mean, with all his army discomfited and destroy- 
ed ; the capital at another time falling before these 
conquering invaders. Had it not been for our 
Bible this too would have been unintelligible ^ hut 
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when we read the Bible we find it was not matCs 
work, but God^s work that was going on — ^we read 
that Sennacherib and his army were destroyed be- 
cause of the pious prayer and pious behaviour of a 
good king that then was reigning in Jerusalem ; 
and we find that the subsequent /a// and captwity 
of the Jewish nation was in consequence of their 
determined fins. 

The fall of the Assyrian nation, the rise of the 
Persian kingdom, and consequently tlie deliverance 
of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon, we 
find was not simply an accidental event, but one 
which had already been declared by Grod through 
the mouth of His Prophets. 

Then again we come to the establishment of the 
Christian Kingdom, or the Christian Church, as 
we call it, in the world, and we see much that would 
lead many men to say that the Lord had ceased to 
reign. We see the Church in adversity, and suf- 
fering persecution, its first founders and its earliest 
champions Martyrs. For three hundred years 
those who professed the faith and devoted them- 
selves to Christ did so at the peril of their lives. 
In those days death stared the most devoted 
Christian in the face ; and an unbelieving Christ- 
ian, or one whose faith was not firm in Christ, 
might readily have believed that the Powers of 
Darkness^ and not the Lord, were reigning. And 
all the disorders of the Church since then might 
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easily induce the faint-hearted to think that the 
Lord \i2idL forgotten His promise that He would be 
with his Church unto the end of time. When we 
look abroad and see the wretched coldness of some^ 
the wild and wicked enthusiasm of others^ which 
they would fain call zeal — when we see the various 
schisms and oppositions which are at work in the 
Church both amongst her friends and enemies — 
when we witness the many disappointments in our 
ministerial labours both at home^ and abroad in 
heathen lands, there is much to make the fainX- 
hearted think that the Lord has ceased to reign. 
But it is not so really. " The Lord reigneth be 
the people never so impatient^ He sitteth between 
the Cherubims be the earth never so unquiet/* 
There is a cause, a reason, and a principle at work 
in the midst of all these disorders which we know 
not of. There is but one fact which we need to 
know, and which we ought to feel, which is this^ 
that in the midst of it all, and in spite of every op- 
position and all apparent disorder there is the 
greatest harmony in all that happens, because that 
the Lord reigneth. 

This is a fact too which, perhaps more than 
any other, ought to give us consolation and throw 
light upon the sad events which are daily taking 
place in America at the present time. It is awful 
to contemplate the loss of life, and the loss of all 
those good gifls which God bestows upon a&ti<ycL% 
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— it is awful to think of that bitter and deadly ha- 
tred which is' now animating one part of a once 
united people against the other in savage war. 
Those who have the love of God within them can- 
not but regard such scenes with horror ; they can- 
not but be anxious to avert such miseries from any 
people. But how is such a work of reconciliation 
to be effected ? Is it a shame to us and to others 
that we have not sought to effect this work, or to 
do it with greater energy and earnestness ? My 
brethren, the words of the text will perhaps offer 
us a better excuse than any other : " The Lord 
reigneth ; let the earth rejoice ; let the multitude 
of the isles be glad thereof." What is there hap- 
pening is not simply the work of man, it is the 
work of God and a part of His government of na- 
tions. It is not an accident ; it is a scourge 
directed by the hand of God — a scourge which all 
nations have at some time undergone, a scourge 
which we ourselves have suffered from, and one 
which can only be removed by God. It is a chas- 
tisement which we may readily believe the Lord 
is inflicting for long accumulated sins. 

If God's government of America were revealed 
to us in the same way that He has thought proper 
to reveal to us His government of the Israelites 
and the world in that day, we should doubtless see 
the finger of God as clearly in what is now taking 
place in America as when He led his people out 
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of Egypt, caused them to wander in the wilder- 
ness for forty years, and then led them in to the 
conquest and destruction of the land of Canaan ; 
or when in after days He anointed David to be 
king in place of Saul, raised Jeroboam and Jehu 
and others to be insurgents, overthrew Sennache- 
rib at one time in his effort to take Jerusalem, and 
prospered Nebuchadnezzar at another, or when 
He raised the great Persian empire to power. 

And in like manner if God's government of our 
own individual selves were revealed to us, how 
many a sorrow, how many a disappointment, how 
many a broken heart, would be accounted for! 
Yes, and how much of our prosperity ! How many 
of all national disasters, — how many of the disor- 
ders of the Church would be accounted for ! What 
wisdom, what goodness, should we behold in all 
the apparent irregularities of life ! 

But such a sight is not revealed to us, and we 
must rest contented with what is revealed. Thus 
much at least we know, for we are told so in the 
Bible that " the Lord reigneth, and not the powers 
of darkness — " The Lord reigneth ; let the earth re- 
joice ; hi the multitude of isles be glad thereof.'* 
" The Lord is King, be the people never so impa- 
tient. He sitteth between the cherubims, be the 
earth never so unquiet.'' 

Perhaps in our own personal and domestic lives 
an acknowledgment of this truth is more vccei^^x- 
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tant than in any other condition. And therefore 
here I would make a more practical application of 
the text. 

How often does it happen, brethren, in this 
world that we do not seem to make that progress 
which we think we might and ought to make. It 
may be that we have started in life with high and 
holy aspirations, with good and noble principles in 
our hearts, we have worked hard and made great 
exertions, and yet, notwithstanding this, we have 
not succeeded. Our high principles, our exer- 
tions, our religion, have all been in vain we may 
think. 

Or perhaps, we have succeeded ; we have had 
health, strength, prosperity, and every happiness, 
when all at once clouds and thick darkness obscure 
our paths, some long and lasting sickness, the loss 
of property, the loss of some one who has been our 
greatest support through life, or some other over- 
whelming trouble may have plunged us into the 
deepest distress and perplexity. The world ap- 
pears to be all against us, and when we look ahead 
we can see no way to escape. In such cases how 
are we to support ourselves, and where can we 
find encouragement and consolation? Were it 
not for the truth contained in the text our lot would 
indeed be sad and our prospects dark. But the 
text gives comfort to us at once. It says "the Lord 
reigneth,'^ and therefore we need not fear. The 
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Lord knows all that is happening to us. It is by 
His will that we are in our present condition, and 
it is therefore good for us though perhaps we 
know not why. He is governing us, and all we 
have to do is patiently to submit to His govern- 
ment. If we submit, all in the end will be to our 
gain, although at present it may seem to be to our 
loss. The only question we need ask in the mat- 
ter is this — are we walking in the way which God 
approves? If our conscience is clear upon this 
point and our hearts can bear witness that we are 
not acting in opposition to God^s will, then all cause 
for distrust and grief is removed ; we shall feel 
that though " heaviness may endure for a night,*' 
*' joy Cometh in the morning ;'* our spirits will re- 
vive and become more energetic in proportion 
to the necessities of our case ; we shall become 
more strong-minded, more earnest, more perse- 
vering. 

But then, my Brethren, suppose we are suffer- 
ing adversity. Suppose we have lost our property, 
our friends, our character, our health, and all else 
that we hold dear to us — nay, suppose we have 
suffered loss in any one of these points, through 
acting in opposition to God's laws, how altered is 
our case then ! What a different lesson does the 
text then give us ! In either case it is a part of 
God's moral government of us. But in the pre- 
sent case God is scourging us for oxw ^^^\.q^^w:«^* 
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His dealings with us are a foretaste and anticipa- 
tion of that more fearful retribution which will 
overtake us hereafter ^ unless we turn from the evil 
of our ways. It is a call to us to repentance and 
amendment of life^ as much so indeed as the words 
of the preacher. The Lord will not force us into 
repentance, but He will punish us for our sins, 
even here in this world, in such a way at least as 
to shew us the folly of sin, and the ruin which re- 
sults from it. 

If there should be any here, Brethren, amongst 
you to whom these words might be thought to 
apply — if there are any here, I mean, who through 
past sins have lost the respect of your friends, have 
impaired your health, or in any other way have 
injured your worldly prospects, let me ask you to 
regard it as I have just described it, as a part of 
God^s moral government of you. Regard it pa- 
tiently and submissively as a chastisement from 
God. Let it not make you morose and angry; 
but use it, as it is intended to be used, as a means 
of grace, a timely and merciful correction, a call 
to repentance, and a mark of God's great care for 
you. 

Many there are indeed who live in opposition to 
God's laws without suffering in any signal man- 
ner, until a series of years have passed. If any 
such should be present here, let me pray you 
think not that you are acting independently of 
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God ; think not that you are not under his go- 
vernment. Remember how long the sin which 
the brethren of Joseph had committed remained 
apparently unobserved. Remember how they 
seemed to prosper in their wickedness for many a 
long year. But the day arrived when even they 
were found out ; and be sure of this that your sin 
will also some day find you out, and bring its pro- 
per retribution with it. 

Never forget this truth, brethren, that " the Lord 
reigneth^' — that there is nothing done upon earth 
which is not under the government of Gody that 
there is nothing done upon earth which God knows 
not of, which God will not overrule, and which 
God will not either punish, or reward with His fa- 
vour. Put faith in this truth, and on the one hand 
it will keep you from sin, on the other it will en- 
courage and support you in your troubles. 



SERMON VII. 

"He that giveth unto the poor shall not •lack, but he that 
hideth his eyes shall hare many a curse." — Prov. ixviii., 27. 

No thoughtful and sincere reader of Scripture can 
well have failed to observe what a prominent po- 
sition the poor of this world seem to occupy in 
regard to the care and attention and special pro- 
tection of Almighty God ; they appear to be un- 
der His special and peculiar care. Those passages 
of Holy Scripture which contain any reference to 
them ought to bring to them the very greatest en- 
couragement^ and to all those whose circumstances 
in worldly matters are better than theirs they 
ought to convey the most terrible warning. Those 
who are poor in the world are usually powerless, 
therefore the Lord will stand up in their defence 
in a special manner. The very existence of poor 
upon the earth seems to have been expressly or- 
dained by God as a means by which charity, the 
most perfect of all Christian graces, might be 
called into exercise, and men^s dispositions clearly 
proved, in order on the one hand that those who 
have a kind and tender heart might have an op- 
portunity afforded them of manifesting their love, 
and that on the other hand those who are selfish 
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and devoid of these high feelings might be actu- 
aUy shewn to be so by their own conduct. By 
this means, too, they who receive charity are 
taught what the power of love is, and how right it 
is to be thankful. 

Whether we go to the Old or to the New Tes- 
tament, we everywhere find the declaration of the 
text supported by God's Word. "Thou shalt 
open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy 
poor and to thy needy in thy land'' — thus was 
Moses commanded to speak. Solomon again 
says, "He that oppresseth the poor to increase 
his riches shall surely come to want." " He that 
giveth unto the poor shall not lack ; but he that 
hideth his eyes shall have many a curse!^ See 
what an important emphasis Isaiah lays upon this 
point when he reproves the Jews for their formal- 
ism and hypocrisy, and declares to them what the 
nature of their worship and piety ought to be. 
*' Is not this the fast that I have chosen ? to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread 
to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that 
are cast out to thy house ? when thou seest the nak- 
ed that thou cover him ; and that thou hide not thy 
self from thine own flesh ?" These words of Isaiah 
teach us that compassion upon the poor forms a 
necessary and essential element itv ?AV twv^ y^^^ 
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and worship^ and that without this it is impossible 
that true piety and worship can exist. It is re- 
markable to observe, too, how closely many of 
the chief troubles of the Jews were partly occa- 
sioned by neglect and oppression of the poor. 
Hearken to the words of Ezekiel. " The people 
of the land have used oppression and exercised 
robbery, and have vexed the poor and needy/* 
He then goes on to declare God's wrath for this as 
well as for other crimes, saying, " therefore have I 
poured out mine indignation upon them ; I have 
consumed them with the fire of my wrath." In 
like manner the prophet Amos in several places 
denounces judgment upon the Israelites for the 
same cause. " Hear this word ye kine of Bashan 
that are in the mountain of Samaria, which op- 
press the poor, which crush the needy, which say 
to their masters. Bring and let us drink. The Lord 
God hath sworn by His holiness, that, lo, the days 
shall come upon you that He will take you away 
with hooks, and your posterity with fish-hooks.'* 
And again, " Forasmuch as your treading is upon 
the poor, and ye take from him burdens of wheat : 
ye have built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall 
not dwell in them ; ye have planted pleasant vine- 
yards, but ye shall not drink wine of them.*' It 
would be out of place for me to increase the num- 
ber of these quotations on the present occasion. 
Those which I have already brought before your 
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attention are quite plain enough in their signifi- 
cance to show that anything like disregard for the 
wants of the poor, or oppression of them, is a sin 
so great in the eyes of God, who is their special 
friend, that not only private loss, but also national 
disaster, is the consequence. So much we may 
gather even from the Old Testament. And in the 
writings of the New Testament, where the idea of 
love is developed in its fullest degree, we cannot 
be surprised to find that the poor are spoken of 
with even greater consideration. '* Blessed be ye 
poor '/^ said the Saviour, " for yours is the king- 
dom of God.^^ " Blessed are ye that hunger now : 
for ye shall be filled.** One of the heaviest charges 
which St. James had to bring against the Chris- 
tians whom he wrote to was under this head, 
" Ye have despised the poor/' said he. " Do not 
rich men oppress you ?'* It is impossible to read 
these, and other like passages to these, without 
being reminded how terrible are our responsibili- 
ties in regard to the poor if we are rich. If the 
poor are really the objects of God's special care 
and protection, who dare oppress them? Who 
dare neglect or despise them ? 

Men sometimes sigh to become rich, but surely 
they can little then think what they are sighing 
for, what terrible responsibiUties they are anxious 
to entail upon themselves. Better far for many 
if they had remained in the meanest circumstaacea 
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than to have been raised to wealth and to have 
mimised their property. *^ He that hideth his ejes 
shall haye manj a cnrse,'^ said Solomon ; but ^ he 
that gweth unto the poor shall not lack/^ 

When we make gifts to those that are in want, 
we are sometimes inclined to think that we are 
bestowing gifts which will proye to be an entire 
loss to us. Such is the waj in which worldly men 
usually regard their liberality. But the text says 
No, you shall not lack in consequence of your 
charity. It reminds us of those other words of 
Solomon, ^^ He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth 
unto the Lord ; and that which he hath given will 
He pay him again.'* ^* God is not unrighteous,** 
says St. Paul, " that He will forget your works and 
labour of love.** What you give you may intend 
to be in its fullest sense a gift, without having any 
expectation of a return being made to you ; and 
so far you may intend it to be a loss to yourself; 
but it will not really be so. The Word of God 
assures you that you shall not lack in consequence 
of your gift. Your gift is really only a loan lent to 
the Lord, and which He will pay you again. We 
are not to be liberal in order that we may receive 
repayment. The excellence of the gift depends 
upon the motive with which we give ; if it proceed 
from a selfish motive, it had better not be made at 
all ; but if the motive be good, the gift is also good, 
and will surely be repaid. 
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And surely, brethren, there is nothing in this 
statement to strike one as being unlikely or im- 
probable. How suddenly and unexpectedly, in- 
deed, how unaccountably and contrary to all ex- 
pectation do the most important events of our do- 
mestic history take place. A man rises in health 
and strength in the morning, but before the sun 
has set perhaps he is brought home a lifeless 
corpse, and so his wife and family in many cases 
are cast in one moment upon the mercies of the 
world for succour and support. A man one day 
may be in affluence, prosperous, and happy, but it 
often happens that the next day, through some 
unforeseen calamity, he is left almost penniless. 
And who is there amongst us that, upon looking 
back at the chief events of his past life, can say 
that they all occurred exactly as he had planned 
and arranged beforehand. I think that most of 
us must admit that they have been of a character 
quite different to what we had anticipated, if not 
quite contrary to our expectations. Those means 
by which we thought we were most certain to ob- 
tain advancement, happiness, and prosperity in 
life, have often proved in reality to be the means 
of entailing sadness and sorrow upon us ; whereas, 
on the other hand, our various disappointments in 
life have sometimes been our greatest gain, and 
our happiness and prosperity have come to us by 
means which we never anticipated, and which, we 
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should have thought the most unlikely to produce 
such a result. In spite of all our schemes and 
plans, laid down so fondly for ourselves, we are 
not the disposers of our own fortune. No ! if our 
plans be selfish, or our mode of life be selfish, God 
will thwart us in all we do. We may perhaps ob- 
tain the thing we desire, but that thing will prove 
to be a curse to us. Whereas, if by faith, and 
love, and self-denial, we regulate our conduct, we 
may be sure that, however hard, life may be with 
us for a time, yet God will surely bless and pros- 
per us in the end. The coming events of our do- 
mestic life are all overruled by God; as much over- 
ruled by God's providence as are the events of the 
world generally, or the movements of the stars in 
the vast canopy above. Without God's blessing 
they are as uncontrollable by mere human inter- 
ference as the condition of the weather. A man 
can no more preserve his health and strength, or 
increase his wealth, or guard himself from becom- 
ing poor, without God's help or permission, than 
the farmer can command the rain to fall or the 
sun to shine, or the sailor on the wide-spread 
ocean can call forth the stars from their hidden 
chambers, or arrest the power of the hurricane. I 
would, brethren, that we acknowledged this over- 
ruUng providence of God in domestic life more than 
we do. In no point is there more wide-spread 
infidelity amongst us than this ; and in no point 
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is faith more needful ; for if we suffer ourselves to 
be guided by mere worldly reason we shall often- 
times be misled by appearances. 

You may say, perhaps, but what has this to do 
with the subject before us? What has God's 
providence in domestic matters to do with Uber- 
ality and alms-giving ? My brethren, it has every- 
thing to do with it. For it is just a want of this 
faith in God's providence which causes many men 
to be so backward in their efforts to relieve others. 
It is not always a want of love on their part, or a 
want of sympathy y but a false and mistaken idea of 
prudence arising out of a want oi faith which makes 
them hide their faces from those that are in need. 
There are many whose hearts are kind and well- 
affected towards all who are in want and trouble, 
who would be exceedingly moved by hearing of 
the hardships and sufferings of others. But at 
the end of the year what does the sum of their 
almsgiving and liberality amount to ? Sometimes 
I fear to no more than it was before the year be- 
gan. Ask them why this is, and they will tell you 
plainly, We cannot afford to give more ; or. We 
cannot afford to give anything at all ; our means 
are too scanty ; if we gave to others we should im- 
poverish ourselves. To such T would say — ^ave 
faith in God. Have faith in His providence in do- 
mestic matters, and you will not speak in this 
manner. You may think that by being careful of 
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your sQirer andgold, bj being dose and niggardly 
in your employment of it yoa will increase your 
wealth. It is but natural to think so, and that by 
being liberal in your gifts you are likely to im- 
poverish yourselves. If we were the disposers <^ 
our own fortune this perhaps might be the case, 
but we are not the masters and controllers of our 
own lot, but Godj who to the liberal will be more 
than liberal, and to the niggard will deal niggardly. 
If the issues of life are so entirely in the hands of 
God, how can you possibly expect to prosper or 
advance yourselves if you act in apposition to 
His unity — if when you are called upon to hetp the 
distressed you hide your feces from their wants ? 
Be not misled by what seems natural and reason- 
able. That which seems natural, yea, and that 
which is natural and seems reasonable is often- 
times in opposition to God's Word. Have fidth in 
God ; believe His word, and then you will act 
wisely; you will be building your houses and 
fortunes upon a rock against which not all the 
storms and tempests of life shall have any effect. 
They will be immovable, rooted and grounded for 
ever, and shall pass through time into eternity. 
Be guided only by natural reason and you will do 
it to your loss. You may build yourself a house 
Q&fast by this means as by any other, and perhaps 
live to see it finished; but you will have built 
it upon the sand, and the time will surely come. 
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perhaps in your own day, when the accidents of 
life over which you have no control will sweep it 
away with the force and fury of a whirlwind. 

Thanks be to God, my brethren, that those who 
are poor and distressed are not disregarded or op- 
pressed in this land. And you who are. poor here 
must be thankful that God has caused you to be 
born in such a happy land. No sooner are the 
wants of a class made known than efforts are 
made at once to relieve them, whether from the 
rigours of a winter's cold, or from the miseries of 
some fearful and fatal accident, or from any other 
cause, not indeed by the power of compulsion, nor 
by force of any legal enactment, but by the deep 
felt power of Christian principle and godly faith. 
And dark will be that day in England's history 
when she shall cease to be moved by this faith, — 
when she shall forget her poor and think to be 
great by oppression, to be rich by refusing to be 
liberal to those in want. It is a common beUef in 
England that we shall be great as long as our faith 
shdl remain pure. There could be no sounder 
foundation for any nation's greatness. But our 
faith cannot be pure, cannot be simple if we forget 
those that are in want and despise the man of 
mean estate, and seek to become great by avoid- 
ing charity. 

Your alms are asked this day on behalf of those 
unhappy operatives in England who, through the 
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war in America, have for months been thrown out 
of employment, and been cast entirely npon the 
mercies of her more wealthy conntrymen for sup- 
port. Our good Queen has, of her own private 
means set us an example in the matter, and sub- 
scriptions are now being gathered in from one end 
of the land to another for their relief. It remains 
for you to do tMs day what God requires of you, 
what a £uth in his Word would suggest and re- 
commend to you, and what the wants of a suffering 
and starving people can demand of you. 



SERMON VIII. 



** Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, 
Simon called Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting a net into 
the sea : for they were fishers. And He saith unto them. Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men. And they straight- 
way left their nets, and followed Him.'*— Matt, iv., 18 — 20. 



We have much for which to thank the compilers 
of our Book of Common Prayer, and for this es- 
pecially that they have preserved to us in such a 
lively manner the memory of all the leading events 
connected with the first birth and after-growth of 
Christianity. This they have done not only in the 
prayers of the Church, nor in the several creeds 
which we use, but by dividing the year into vari- 
ous seasons, each season being designed to com- 
memorate some one important event in particular, 
all the leading events connected with our faith 
being celebrated every year in regular succession. 
Thus, for instance, Christmas day is set apart 
to the memory of our Saviour's birth ; Good Fri- 
day to the memory of His death ; Easter Sunday 
to the memory of His resurrection ; another day is 
made to commemorate His ascension ; Whit-Sun- 
day is appointed to keep us mindful of the descent 
of the Holy Spirit ; and Trinity Sunday k ds.- 
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signed to remind us that both the eternal Son and 
the Holy Ghost are Persons of the same Divine 
Being with God the Father. Then, again, there 
are other days appointed to be observed in memory 
of less important events, such as those which are 
designed to remind us of the circumcision of our 
blessed Lord, or His first manifestation to the 
gentiles on the Epiphany. Again, there are cer- 
tain seasons appointed as seasons requiring special 
preparation — as, for instance, the forty days of 
Lent which go before Good Friday, and the days 
of Advent which immediately precede Christmas. 
Some days there are which are dedicated to the 
memory of the Apostles. The whole series of 
these sacred days bring before our minds a most 
complete and comprehensive view of our Christian 
faith. And if we would only take the pains to 
examine the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, ap- 
pointed to be used on these days, we should find 
a most perfect summary of Christian teaching. It 
is a study much neglected by all of us, and very 
greatly to our loss, for certainly there is no easier 
method for us to make ourselves acquainted with 
what we ought to believe and what we ought to 
do than to study the Collects, the Epistles, and 
Gospels, and the proper lessons appointed to be 
used on these special occasions. 

To-day is a day which carries me out in my 
observations in a very beautiful and remarkable 
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manner. To-day is called the first Sunday in 
Advent. In four weeks' time we shall be cele- 
brating the birth of our blessed Lord on Christ- 
mas day, and, in order that that day may be a joy- 
ful day to us, four weeks are set apart in some 
measure to prepare us for this happy though 
solemn event in man's history. And if you ex- 
amine the Collect for this Sunday you will be 
obliged to confess what a beautiful lesson we are 
there taught in connection with the Saviour's 
coming. The Church would beg us to look back 
to the time when Christ appeared in great hu- 
mility, and forward to that more awful and so- 
lemn day when He shall appear again in His glo- 
rious majesty to judge the world. This is the great 
point which the Church would have us direct our 
attention to in the interval between this Sunday 
and Christmas day. She would have us pray that 
God will " give us grace to cast away the works 
of darkness, and put upon us the armour of light, 
now, in the time of this mortal life in which Christ 
Jesus came to visit us in great humility ; that in 
the last day when He shall come again in His 
glorious majesty to judge the quick and dead we 
may rise to the life immortal." 

To-day, however, is not only the first Sunday 
in Advent. It so happens that the first Sunday 
in Advent falls this year upon a day which is dedi- 
cated to the memory of the Apostle St* ^\>kit^'^ > 
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and for this reason I have chosen my text from 
the Gospel for St. Andrew's day. 

St. Andrew was one of the first two called by 
our blessed Lord to be His disciples, and for this 
reason, doubtless, his name comes so early in the 
Church's year. If you look at the Gospel for St. 
Andrew's day, you will there find a very beautiful 
example of readiness and submission for you to 
imitate. The Epistle for the same day you will 
find is purposely appointed to teach what the 
nature of our calling is to a great extent. I would 
ask you to examine these several portions of Scrip- 
ture for yourselves. 

You, too, like St. Andrew, have your worldly 
callings to fulfil. Some of you have your farms to 
attend to ; some of you have your daily labour to 
fulfil, or your trades to carry on. Most of you 
have your daily bread to get by daily labour, and 
by the sweat of your own brow, just as St. Andrew 
had to supply his wants by the profession of a 
fisherman. In St. Andrew, therefore, you may have 
more than ordinary sympathy, and in his example 
you may find more than ordinary instruction. 

First of all, learn fi:om his example that you 
have more than a tvorldly calling to fulfil; you 
have more than meat and drink to provide ; you 
have more than this world to live for. This world 
will soon have passed away, with all its business, 
all its grandeur, all its engagements, all its disap- 
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pointments. You must see that you make provision 
for another world ; provision for the soul, for things 
eternal. You must see that you lay up in store 
for yourselves " a good foundation against the 
time to come, that you may lay hold of eternal life/' 
You must see that you " labour not for the meat 
that perisheth) but for that meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life/' You must see that you 
*^ lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where rust and moth doth corrupt/' but " lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven/' The Epistle 
for St. Andrew's day reminds you what the nature 
of your heavenly calling is. It is a universal cal- 
ling, one which is made to every individual, — 
not merely to a/ew, but to all — " Whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved ;" 
and " Whosoever belie veth on Him shall not be 
ashamed/' So says St. Paul in the Epistle for St. 
Andrew's day. But is this all that the Christian 
has to do ? ^^ The devils believe," we are else- 
where told, " and tremble ;" and surely there is 
shame in their case. Read the Epistle further, 
and you will find what the nature of this belief 
ought to be. St. Paul there further says, " If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved." Here 
there are two requirements made of the believer. 
First, there must be an outward expression^ of ^*^\sw^ 
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kind^ of this belief^ such^ indeed, as manifests itself 
in the Christian's public worship. We may not 
content ourselves with entertaining a kind of silent 
feeling of adoration and belief; unless that feeling 
causes us in some way or other to confess the Lord 
Jesus by word of mouth before the world, our 
belief is worth nothing. And how can we better 
confess the Lord's name than by joining in the 
pubUc services of the Church? Then, on the 
other hand, we are reminded here that though 
some outward confession of our faith is needful, 
some public declaration of it before the world, yet 
this is not enough. It must not only hk outward. 
Outward appearances are sometimes false and 
deceitful; so here we are reminded that, besides 
having some outward form, our faith must proceed 
direct from the heart ; and if it come from the heart 
there need be no fear of consequences. A man 
whose heart is in his work may always be depended 
upon for not doing his work deceitfully or hypo- 
critically; and so it is in religion. Ifa man believes 
from the heart in the salvation which is effected 
through Christ, he will turn from the error of his 
ways as a man would avoid poison, and follow 
after righteousness ; for, as the Apostle afterwards 
adds, it is ^^ with the heart that man believeth 
unto righteousness.'' 

The example of St. Andrew may teach you 
another lesson — viz., as to wlien you may expect 
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to receive your call to follow Christ. St. Andrew 
received his call quite in an ordinary way, when en- 
gaged in his daily occupation of a fisherman ; and it 
is exactly in this way that you must expect to receive 
your call. Some there are who cannot conceive a 
call to be given them excepting in some mysterious 
and supernatural manner, as in the case of St. Paul, 
or in some still more inward and special manner ; 
and as no such call as this ever comes to them they 
conceive they have received no call, and in this 
way partly excuse themselves for their unbelief 
and sinfulness. They say some day, perhaps, it 
may please God to call me, and convince me, and 
turn me, as though up to that time they had never 
received any call. Here other portions of the 
Epistle for St. Andrew's day may furnish instruc- 
tion. In speaking of unbelievers here, St. Paul 
says not that they have received no call, but " they 
have not obeyed the gospel,^' as though they had 
been called, but had refused to believe, as Isaiah had 
said before hand, ** All day long I have stretched 
forth my hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying 
people.^' 

Learn this lesson next, then, from the teaching 
of St. Andrew's Day, viz, that your call may be 
heard at all times, if you will only hearken, and 
that if you hear it not, it is through your own 
slowness of heart to believe. Wait not for any ex- 
traordiixary call to faith and obedience. It may ^e.c- 
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haps please God to call you by some long and pain- 
ful sickness ; but you surely will not wait until God 
is provoked to deal with you in a manner so hard as 
this; you surely will not wait until He has deprived 
you of all your property, or all your health, or all 
your happiness, or your dearest and kindest friend 
upon earth, before you will bring yourselves to feel 
that you are called to turn from your iniquities. 
Do you never observe how your friends and neigh- 
bours are cut off, or prostrated by sickness, or 
broken down by losses ? And when you hear the 
call so loudly made to them, would it not be well 
to take that call as a call made also to yourselves ? 
Would it not, my brethren, be well for you to profit 
by the losses and calamities of others instead of 
awaiting the same calamities in your own case be- 
fore you turn ? When you see the leaves falling 
around you, is not that a silent call ? Do not they 
tell you, ^' We all do fade as a leaf ?'* Do they not 
say to you. This night thy soul may be required 
of thee ; prepare to meet thy God ? Or when 
again you see the green fields and trees reviving 
in the early spring, da they not remind you of the 
general resurrection at the last day ? of that great 
and awful day when your dead bodies, which shall 
have remained so long in the cold grave, and turned 
to dust, shall once again revive and stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ ? When you hear the 
Church bell tolling, or when you hear it sounding 
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on the Sabbath, is not that a call — a call to the 
worship of God, if no call in a deeper sense? 
And whilst engaged in your every day labour, do 
you not hear in the hours of your solitude the 
voice of conscience speaking to you, upbraiding 
you for your sins, and calling you to repentance ? 
Yes, and is there not a more sacred monitor than 
this, whose presence you must acknowledge, and 
whom you know you cannot avoid ? Are you not 
at all times in the presence of God Himself, whose 
eye you cannot escape, who is observing all you 
do, and scrutinizing your inmost thoughts ? Are 
there not times, my brethren, when those words, 
which the Psalmist felt so deeply, come home also 
with awful power to your hearts, — " O Lord, Thou 
hast searched me out, and known me. Thou 
knowest my downsitting and mine uprising. Thou 
understandest my thoughts long before. Thou 
art about my path, and about my bed, and spiest 
out all my ways. For lo, there is not a word in 
my tongue, but Thou, O Lord, knowest it alto- 
gether. . . Whither shall I go then from Thy Spirit ? 
or whither shall I go then from Thy presence ? If I 
climb up into heaven. Thou art there : if I go down 
to hell. Thou art there also. . . If I say, peradven- 
ture the darkness shall cover me, then shall my 
night be turned to day. Yea, the darkness is no 
darkness with Thee ; but the night is as clear as the 
day. The darkness and hght to Thee are both 
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alike.*' Whenever such thoughts as these occur 
to you, my brethren, let me pray you put them 
not away, for they are the voice of God — the voice 
of God calling you either to repentance or to a 
deeper and more intimate communion with Him. 
Oh, put them not away, but let them settle in 
your hearts! May God give you a conscience 
pure enough to be able to answer them in those 
other words of the Psalmist : — " Try me, O God, 
and seek the ground of my heart ; prove me, and 
examine my thoughts. Look well if there be any 
way of wickedness in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.'* If you cannot use these words, my 
brethren, when impressed with the presence of 
God, then the feeling of that presence is a call to 
you to amend your ways. And is not the call 
which is given in this way, given oftentimes in 
most kind and tender accents? Does not the 
labourer, as he journeys home with weary steps, 
tired and worn by his long day's toil, — I say, does 
not the labourer hear this call in words compas- 
sionate and kind, like these — " Come unto Me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest ?" Does not the poor but loving mother, 
as her craving children gather round her for their 
evening meal, often hear that call in words like 
these — " Labour not for the meat which perisheth, 
but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting 
ifdj which the Son of Man shall give unto you." 
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" I am the bread of life ; he that cometh to Me 
shall never hunger, and he that believeth on Me 
shall never thirst." 

St. Andrew left all, and followed Christ. But 
you are not required to leave everything, to sell all 
that you have and do so ; you may serve God and 
follow Christ whilst pursuing your business as well 
as you can out of business. There never was any 
thing sacred in idleness ; whereas industry was at 
all times held to be praiseworthy. So, too, you 
may serve God and follow Christ as faithfully by 
your riches as if you were poor. Indeed, your 
riches are additional talents committed to your 
care, by which you may serve God the more. If 
you have but one talent committed to you, you 
will be expected to have gained only one more 
talent for your heavenly Master ; whereas if He 
has so richly conferred ten talents upon you, you 
may be able, nay, you ought to be able, to return 
Him ten talents more. See, my brethren, that you 
do thus serve God by your business. Be " not 
slothful in business ;'* but see that, besides being 
industrious, you are also ^^ fervent in spirit, serving 
the Loid." With whatever zeal and care you seek 
earthly things, see that your zeal and care for 
heavenly things are greater. 

There is but one more observation which I will 
make upon the example of St. Andrew. We are 
told that when the Saviour met him by the. ^^^-^.^^ 
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Galilee and invited him to follow Him, he left his 
net and followed Him straightway. Here lies the 
great secret of the happy memory of St. Andrew. 
What he did, he did straightway. A thing which 
is delayed a day is oftentimes delayed for ever. 
We have only to observe our every-day actions to 
perceive the truth of this. A thing may be trouble* 
some and tedious, perhaps, and so we lay it aside 
for some more suitable opportunity, when it will 
be more convenient to attend to it; but it still 
remains troublesome, and so we put it away for 
a longer time, and, if possible, for ever. The best 
and easiest way to do everything, if the thing must 
be done, is to do it immediately. So is it precisely 
with following Christ and turning to God. The 
best and easiest way to do so, is to do so at once. 
First of all, ask yourselves quietly and calmly 
whether it is really needful to turn to God — 
whether your mode of life is such as you know 
God approves, or whether, on the contrary, it is 
altogether in opposition to what He has ordained — 
whether you would have any fear to die in this 
state ? We do not wish to gain possession of your 
minds and consciences by any unfair means. We 
would have you act like reasonable men, who 
know what is right and what is wise to do. If 
you know and believe that "the wages of sin is 
death '* — if you know, too, that you are living in 
sin — that you are living only for the things of this 
World, and not at all^ or, to suy l\vc\e«ksXj tvq\. c«x^- 
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fully, not zealously enough, for the next world — 
if you know and believe that, if you would escape 
death and attain eternal life, you must sooner 
or later change your present mode of conduct — if 
you have any desire to avoid the one and attain 
the other, then turn whilst you have it in your 
power to do so. 

Satan will deceive you ; the world will beguile 
you ; your own hearts will lead you astray ; — every 
thing will tend to make you put oflFyour repent- 
ance, until, perhaps, you have neither the desire 
nor the 'power to do so — until, indeed, your heart 
is hardened and God has forsaken you. 

Examine yourselves, my brethren, and see 
where and in what respects it is needful for you 
to turn. Is it in being neglectful of the means 
of grace, in not coming to church as you ought, 
in /not giving yourselves to private prayer, or the 
study of the Holy Scriptures at home ? Is it in 
not having that command of your temper which 
you ought to have, in not being as guarded in 
your language as you ought to be ? Is it in drunk- 
enness, swearing, in uncleanness of any kind? 
Wherever you may have failed, may God give you 
grace now that you are arriving at the end of one 
year and at the beginning of another — I say, may 
God give you grace to overcome your fault. But, 
remember, that the best if not the only way to do 
so is by following the example of St. Andrew ^^^^ 
determining to do so «iraigllt^Da^J. 



SERMON IX. 

" And in the morning, rising up a great while before day, 
He went out and departed into a solitary place, and there 
prayed." — Mark i., 85. 

There is a most important lesson, and a most 
fearful necessity conveyed to us in these few words, 
brethren, and one which requires our most earnest 
attention. It is the more importsint, because it is 
brought before us not merely as a matter of pre- 
cept, but by means of example. 

The lesson is upon the necessity of private 
prayer. 

The way in which, perhaps, we had better con- 
sider it is to look at it first as the act of the Sa- 
viour, and then as a necessity on our own part. 
We will not deal with it in any way as a duty, but 
simply as a matter of necessity. 

We elsewhere meet with the fact of the Saviour 
going up to the temple to keep the festivals as 
well as of His attending the services of the Syna- 
gogue. But there is nothing so very striking in 
this. It is what we should expect of Him, — what 
we should feel to be an essential element in the 
behaviour of every godly man, and more especially 
so in the case o{ our Saviour, But in this act of 
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the Saviour, this going apart into a solitary place 
to pray in private and in secrecy, there is some- 
thing most striking. We can understand His 
going up to the temple, because this was a part 
of the worship and praise which was due to God ; 
and it gave also an opportunity to the Saviour of 
teaching and preaching to a large concourse of 
people in the outer courts. In like manner we 
can understand His going into the synagogues — 
this, too, was a portion of the worship of the peo- 
ple ; and we might say He went there partly in 
his capacity as Prophet to expound the por- 
tions of Scripture which were there read. We 
might also account for His praying in company 
with His disciples in private by saying, it was for 
example's sake ; we might explain it by His own 
words when He said, " Father, I thank thee that 
thou hast heard Me, and I knew that Thou hearest 
Me always, but because of the people which stand 
by I said it, that they may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me/^ But when we read of the Saviour 
going apart into a solitary place to pray alone 
there can be no explanation of this kind. It 
could only havabeen for the purpose o{ prayer 
in its very strictest sense. Prayer then comes 
before us in all its depth and intensity. It was to 
obtain Divine assistance; for Divine communion 
with His eternal Father, and to obtain Divine sym- 
pathy from Him. In the garden of GethsemaxLe 
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we see what a fearful struggle was going on within 
Him — a struggle of the spirit against the flesh, 
of godliest resignation and determination against 
human infirmity. The intensity of this struggle 
we see in the words which He uttered, in the 
bloody sweat that rested upon His countenance ; 
and the need of Divine aid we see in the &ct that 
His heavenly Father thought fit to send an angel 
to strengthen Him in His infirmity. This, of 
course, was the great climax of the Saviour's need, 
a time when He felt more than at any other time 
the dreadfulness of that contest with Satan which 
He had to engage in. But though this was the 
great climax of His diflBculty, there were yet ot?ier 
times when the Saviour also had need of Di- 
vine communion and support. His whole life 
was one of dreadful contest with the evil one. 
There was the gainsaying, the reviling, the blas- 
phemy of the people to endure, and especially of 
the Scribes and Pharisees to endure and to pro- 
voke to anger. There was the infirmity of the 
flesh at all times, those moments of hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, to tempt Him to grow weary — the 
madness and hatred of the people, the ingratitude 
even of those upon whom He had exercised His 
mercy, to cool and to damp His love — the slow- 
ness of His own chosen ones to receive His teach- 
ing to provoke Him to despair — their ill advice 
to guard against, which caused Him at times to 
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behold the evil spirit himself to be speaking 
through their mouths, as when He was obliged to 
say to Peter " Get thee behind me, Satan : for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but 
those that be of men.^* All this made prayer on 
His part a most dire necessity — prayer in its 
deepest and fullest meaning — prayer, not such as 
could be supplied by the forms of temple worship, 
or the worship of the synagogue, not the studied 
worship of the congregation in which individual 
feeling must be, in a measure, restricted and con- 
trolled, in order that all the people might join 
upon the same terms and with the same interest, 
but prayer of another order, in which all the in- 
tensity of His individual and personal feelings 
might express itself — when in all the agony of 
grief, of human infirmity and want. He might 
pour forth His whole soul to His eternal Father, 
and in the ecstasy of Divine communion cry for 
sympathy from heaven, which no power or heart 
on earth could yield Him. All this was not to be 
done in synagogues, or in the temple, or even in 
company with His own chosen ones. He might 
take His three most favourite apostles to some 
neighbouring spot, but He must Himself remove 
a stone's throw, even in the dead of night, be- 
fore He could enter into prayer like this. At 
such times He must go apart from all and every- 
thing but the presence of His heavenly Fatlxft.^ 
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and His eternal Spirit, with only the dark canopy 
of the heavens above, the deep gloom of some 
shady grove, or the barren rocks of some moun- 
tain top, to hear His prayer, in the dreadful so- 
lemnity of midnight, or a long while before dawn. 

When we think of the Saviour oflFering up pray- 
er in this manner, there is something in it most 
strange and wonderful, as well as most appalling. 
How could He who came down from heaven, by 
whom all things were made, and to whom all 
things are bound to yield obedience — how could 
He who was the only begotten of the Father, the 
express image of His Person, — require to pray in 
such intensity, in such agony, and ecstasy ? 

It is a mystery beyond our comprehension; but 
it is a mystery which also has its comfort to be- 
stow upon us. It assures us of the reality of His 
Humanity, and reminds us that He was a man 
like ourselves, encompassed by the same infirmi- 
ties that we feel. It assures us that He knows 
what trials, and difficulties, and temptations we 
have to contend with. It assures us that He can 
feel for us in our dire extremities, and can make 
allowance for us, and have compassion upon us. 
It is a link of sympathy between us. In power, 
and wisdom, and godliness of life, in all points but 
one we are different from Him ; but in this one point 
we are the same — this one point is our common 
humanity. He has the same flesh that we have. 
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and once lie had the same wants^ the same infir- 
mities, the same temptations, the same trials, the 
same sorrows to contend against that we now have, 
and His own agonies of mind and body, which 
were needful to be endured for the fulfilment of 
His Heavenly Father's will, offer an excuse for 
our many failures and many falls. 

Then ought not this act of the Saviour to be a 
most earnest appeal to us to imitate His example ? 

If the Son of God found it needful to engage in 
these tremendous conflicts at times, must it not 
be equally needful for ourselves sometimes — must 
it not be infinitely more needful? When such' ap- 
palling struggles, — that bloody sweat, that writh- 
ing of the spirit in prayer,— had to be endured by 
the Son of God, how can we believe that frail, 
sinful creatures, such as we are, can carry on our 
work at times without a similar struggle ? 

It is our great mistake in life that we think the 
Christian's work, either in ourselves or in others, 
is an easy matter ; that repentance and conversion 
are to be effected in a moment ; that all we have 
to do is to make up our minds to this effect, and 
that then the work is done ; that the sorrows, and 
hardships, and misfortunes of life, offer no tempta^- 
tion which cannot by a little determination be 
borne and triumphed over.'. 

Doubtless these hardships can be endured, and 
the temptations which they pte^etiX. \.o m% ^iKC^'^*^^' 
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overcome. We behold a godly patience and re- 
signation at times which strikes us with astonish- 
ment ; we see temptations resisted with a moral 
fortitude which we are not prepared for ; but we 
see not the Btruggle by which these victories have 
been obtained. 

If we refer to our Bibles we surely do not there 
find our work an easy work. When we read 
** Strive to enter in at the strait gate : for many, 
I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not 
be able.^' When we are told that, — " Many be 
called, but few chosen,^' — when we find it com- 
pared to a race for which training, discipline, and 
self-denial are needful, or to a continuous battle 
in which we have to contend " not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places/'- - 
surely we cannot go away with the idea that our 
Christian work is an easy one to be carried on iu 
sloth and indolence by ordinary human strength. 

In the first place, it is entirely unnatural to us 
to devote ourselves to the service of God. It is 
positively displeasing to us. We may taste the 
sweets of it afterwards ; but at first, and at many 
other times, it is far from being pleasing, for it 
requires self-denial of the most painful nature* 

And then it is more than mere human strength 
is capable of performing. Often and often would 
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we do that which we feel we ought to do, and we 
make resolutions and determinations to this effect 
most heartily ; but in time of temptation and ad- 
versity how soon do they pass away like the 
morning dew before the rising sun, and leave us 
with a mournful and a sorrowing heart. 

Even one misfortuney or one besetting sin, is 
calculated to make shipwreck of our faith, of all 
our efforts, and all our hopes. It is but that one 
misfortune, that one sin, perhaps, that one tempta- 
tion to which we are so dreadfully exposed, and to 
which we are such miserable slaves, which may 
bring about our total ruin. One is a slave to 
pleasure ; another to his money ; one to an angry 
and ill-tempered mind, another to over-kindness 
and weakness of disposition ; another to licentious- 
ness ; another to drunkenness ; another to sloth. 
Either of these may paralyze all his efforts ; and, 
until this one obstacle is removed from the path 
which leads to heaven, we know and feel that our 
own Christian work will be carried on in vain. 
This is often the result of only one besetting sin, 
of one misfortune, and yet we are slaves, alas, only 
too often to many sins at the same time, and are 
bom to trouble as the sparks fly upwards. 

We are told we must remove this obstacle. We 
know and feel this necessity sometimes with feel- 
ings of intensest anguish bordering on despair. 
But how can we remove it ? How can we overcome 
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it ? It clings to us as a part of our very nature : 
as our yery flesh cleaves to our bones. As sight 
belongs to the eye, and hearing to the ear, so are 
our sins part of our yery being, and to remoye 
them is like plucking out the right eye, or cutting 
off the right arm, — like tearing away from us with 
rudest violence the member which we hold most 
useful and dear to us, — like breaking our hearts 
in pieces and crushing all our earthly hopes and 
desires; yet if this be true, what a dreadful 
thought it is that anguish so intense, and a con- 
flict so tremendous, must sometimes have their 
place before our salvation can be effected ! How 
can we say that the Christian's work is an easy 
work? How can we wonder that, whilst many 
are called, but few are chosen — that many should 
strive to enter in at the strait gate, yet not be able? 

Tou may say, perhaps, that, as far as you your- 
self are concerned, you have never experienced 
this difficulty, — ^that your Christian course is very 
easy, and yet that you live purely, and honestly, 
and soberly, respected by all who know you. 

Doubtless this is the case of many in this 
church. But let me remind you that a respecta- 
ble life as far as appearance goes is not all that 
the Saviour requires of you. There is a great 
difference between outward respectability and 
Christian life. Christian progress. Christian ad- 
vancement. If we do not feel a difficulty before 
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us, — if we know nothing of a dreadful struggle 
and contest against ourselves, against sin, the 
world, and the devil, which is more than mere 
human strength can endure, — we are not engaged 
in that work which Christ engaged in before us. 
He found it a struggle and a conflict so appalling 
that at one time He would fain shrink from it, — one 
that made Him in the very agony of prayer sweat 
drops of blood. The fact that you donH feel a dif- 
ficulty is therefore a reproach to you. 

But perhaps your time of trial and diflSculty has 
not yet arrived. It remains yet to be proved 
whether the seed of God's holy Word has been 
sown in good ground and will bring forth fruit 
abundantly, or whether it has not fallen upon 
stony ground, has taken no root and can be blasted 
by adversity ; or by the way-side from whence it 
can be gathered by the wiles of Satan ; or whether 
it has not fallen among thorns and will be choked 
by the riches and the lusts of the world. 

Perhaps even you may one day find that a 
Christian's conflict is not an easy one ; you may 
learn perhaps that there are difficulties in the 
Christian's way. 

The sailor when first he leaves his port in the 
stillness of a summer's morn and rides easily be- 
fore the gentle breeze knows nothing of the dan- 
gers of the sea. Pleasant and enjoyable it seems. 
He has yet to learn that that smooth and glassy 
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bed of water that he sails so smoothly on to-day 
may another day rise in surging billows, and in 
the deep chasm of its waves engnlph him in a 
watery grave. He has yet to learn how that gen- 
tle breeze may change to the wild fury of a hurri- 
cane, dismast his vessel, and drive him against 
rocks and quicksands ; that there are dangers be- 
fore him which he knew not of, rocks and quick- 
sands which before were hidden from the eye, and 
are the more dangerous because they are not seen. 

So you may one day find. 

The fire that warms and cheers our hearths in 
the biting cold of a winter's frost is the same that 
lays our house, and sometimes all our property, in 
ruins. The love that warms and delights our 
hearts is sometimes that which brings us by be- 
reavement into the lowest depths of despondency 
and misery. So you may find despite your pre- 
sent ease. 

Money may enable you to live in ease and com- 
fort ; but there are some who by coveting it have 
^pierced themselves through with many sorrows.** 
Let your riches take wings and flee away, and 
even then you will find that there are difficulties 
in the Christian's work. 

Tour homes may glow with all the warmest 
flames of domestic happiness, and be blessed by 
the sanctity of godly life ; but there is one stroke, 
by a cold and a hard hand, which may disperse 
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it all — one blast which may wither it like the 
flower of the field, and separate you from the part- 
ner of all your comforts, the chief support of all 
your spiritual life on earth. This, too, is hard to 
bear, and may present temptation to you which 
no other than the example of the text may enable 
you to conquer. 

Your early life may dawn with every hope, every 
prospect, and every opportunity of happiness ; but 
a few years may make a change and bring you 
grief, and loss, and strife, such as some have found 
to be unbearable. 

And how, brethren, at such times as these when 
the conflict is so tremendous — when sin, perhaps, 
is so natural to you that to part with it seems al- 
most to part with your very life — and when grief 
so distracts the mind, and renders your heart so 
wild and desolate — when both your sins, and your 
griefs perhaps, carry you to such excesses and ex- 
pose you to such temptations as you feel to be too 
great for you — how, at all times like these, you 
may reasonably ask are you to support yourselves 
in this fearful conflict. 

The best and only answer seems that which the 
text suggests to us. There must be as it were 
some dark secluded spot, some wild and solitary 
mountain top, or some dreary garden of Gethse- 
mane, where before the early dawn or amid the 
deep shades of midnight, you may pour out your 
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soul in all its weakness to the God who made it 
and the Saviour that redeemed it. At all times 
such prayer is good and needful for us ; but there 
are times when it is our only hope, our only stay, 
our only relief in our dire extremity. Human 
strength, human resolutions, human determina- 
tions, human comfort, human sympathy we have 
tried before, and have found them wanting. What 
now remains but to do as our great pattern did ? In 
the dark and silent solitude of midnight, when the 
hands of men are resting from their daily labours 
and their eyes are closed in sleep, then, when no 
eye but that of God can see us, no presence but 
the Eternal Being near us, no object to mock or 
disturb our moments — ^then in all the intensity of 
grief, of weakness, or of shame, as the case may 
be, we must enter into deep communion with the 
Spirit and the eternal Son, and crave their sym- 
pathy at the throne of grace ; no need of words to 
tell our tale of grief and sorrow, for He before 
whom we kneel can penetrate our most secret 
thoughts ; let tears be our words. In the ecstasy 
of Divine communion, with all the anguish of a 
fevered and distracted mind, in the excitement of 
a wild and phrenzied brain, with streaming eyes 
and the bursting feelings of a breaking heart, let 
us pour forth our soul to God in all the agony of 
prayer, and that place will be a Bethel to us; 
it will be none other than the house of God, the 
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gate of heaven, to us. He who Himself felt so 
bitterly the power of temptation, the intensity of 
grief, the greatness of human weakness, who ex- 
perienced the power of prayer, received sympathy 
from heaven, and was strengthened by an angel 
in the garden of Gethsemane, will know how to 
feel for our infirmities, to pardon our transgres- 
sions, to comfort our broken hearts, and will send 
His holy angels to support us. 
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— tliat need cf bclp— dnt scBse of bdmg subject 
to some Ugfaer sod greater posnertban omscl f e t — 
whoA issoDstunl to us all sesentsof neoesntj to 
forctuBupoa our knees to some one in pn^er and 
adoration. If we knownottbe trae God^tbenwe 
most bow down before some Mse god, or pay oar 
dercAions perhaps to some graTen image — we 
most worship a Baal or an Ashtoretfa — ^we most 
plant some grove for our shrine aikl worship tlierey 
or erect some ahar on the hill-side — ^wemnstwor-' 
diipand adore the son, the moon, the stars, <Hr 
fay oar devotion to the veiy worm that ore^eth 
upon the earth. Some god we wuui confess. 

We hear of men living without God in the world, 
of their sometimes denjring the veiy existence of 
such a Being; but their denial is one which only 
afewshortyearsof pride and sin will suffer: there 
are few whom the grave and the fear of approach- 
ing death will not undeceive ; and how many are 
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led to a better and a wiser conclusion — to a know* 
ledge of the true God and the confession of a 
Saviour, long before their death-bed, by the 
heavy power of the world's afflictions ! 

The existence of some god, and the necessity of 
prayer ^to him are facts which at one time or 
another are universally acknowledged. Some god 
we must have to whom, in time of need, sooner or 
later, we may apply for succour and support. In 
our own land, and indeed in all Christian lands, 
prayer to the true God is common enough ; but, 
as a matter of fact, what is the actual good which 
we derive from it? Where, let us ask, are the 
blessings which are expressly promised to it in 
God's Word ? We join habitually in the services 
of the Church, we kneel down and pour forth our 
supplications to God privately at home; yet we 
appear much the same this year as we were the 
last, and many of our supplications are as far from 
being answered now as they were then, although, 
perhaps, they were for objects the most lawful 
and righteous. The proud man is as proud as 
ever ^ the man of ill-temper has not succeeded in 
acquiring a kinder or more happy disposition; 
the worldly man is as much devoted to business 
and pleasure as ever ; we are not more spiritually 
wise than we were; we pray "lead us not into 
temptation," and yet, go where we please, tempta- 
tion is sure to meet us in some form ot ^^Vw<^^ 
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sometimes without omr having to blame ourselves ; 
we pray " dehver us from evil,^ and yet our hearts 
continue as depraved as ever ; the drunkard comes 
to church to-day, and is as much addicted to 
drinking during the next week as he was during 
the week that has just gone by; the adulterer 
returns from church, and each Sunday the part- 
ner of his crime awaits his arrival home and pre- 
pares for him his noon-day meal the same as ever. 
Doubtless this is not the case with all suppUcants 
at the throne of grace, but that such cases are 
common will hardly be denied by any one, either 
in one point or another. I would ask you, my 
brethren, how are we to account for this apparent 
uselessness of prayer ? Is prayer after all any ' 
good to us ? The answer to this enquiry is to be 
found in the words of the text, viz., *^ Ye ask and 
receive not, because ye ask amiss.'' 

That an answer is positively promised to our 
prayers by the Word of God is a fact which even 
the most casual reader of the Bible cannot fail to 
admit. *^ Ask, and it shall be given you,** said our 
blessed Lord, ^^ seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.*' *^ All things what- 
soever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive.** " Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in 
the Son.** " If ye ask anything in My name, I 
doit^^ " Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 
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in My name, He will give it you. Hitherto ye 
have asked nothing in My name. Ask, and ye 
shall receive, that your joy may be full/* To these 
passages I will only add one more, which may be 
said to belong more especially to a past day : " la 
any sick among you ? let him call for the elders 
of the church ; and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord : and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up ; and if he have commit- 
ted sins, they shall be forgiven him/* And it is 
afterwards added, " The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much/* 

How is it, then, that with such plain promises 
and assurances being made to prayer, so little 
effect is often produced by it? "Ye ask, and 
receive not,** says St James, "because ye ask 
amiss.** 

1. In the first place, it is greatly to be feared 
that, in an age of much church-going, there is yet 
a melancholy want of reality in the prayers of the 
congregation ; there is the outward form and show 
of prayer, but not a corresponding inward life. 
They come to church very much through force of 
habit, and sometimes, it is to be feared, more to 
comply with the custom of decent society than 
from any higher motive. They were brought up 
to come to church by their parents, and have 
continued to do so until the present day sim\^l^ 
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as a matter of habit. The same^ perhaps, is to be 
said in the case of private prayer. How far this 
is true in the case of any of you is not for me to 
say, but rests with yourselves, your conscience, 
and your God. I would only say that if these 
words do in any way describe your case you must 
not be surprised if your prayers remain unan- 
swered, because " ye ask amiss.'* 

2. In the second place, when we offer up our 
prayers to God, it too frequently happens that we 
make them too general. We have no one or 
more special object in view for which we would 
have help from God, or obtain His forgiveness. 
The worldling, the drunkard, the adulterer, the 
man of ill-temper, or of weak and unstable mind, 
all come before God with the same general desire, 
but with no special reference to their own peculiar 
failings. In fact they often do not even know 
what their peculiar failings are, or what it is in 
particular that they want; hence, in that one 
point, where their prayers are most needed, no 
prayer is really made at all, and consequently 
their defect still continues the same. 

It may be said that the prayers of the Church 
were only intended to be general and admit of no 
possibility of making them thus personal and 
special; but this is not the case. For instance, 
when joining in the general confession, or join- 
ing in the responses after the commandments. 
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you may always make reference to your own fail- 
ings. In the prayer for all estates of men^ and in 
many parts of the Litany, you may always re- 
member your friends and relations in particular if 
you please. So also in the General Thanksgiving 
you may always bear in mind those special mercies 
and blessings which you have received of late. 
And there are many other opportunities afforded 
you in the prayers of the Church of making a 
special reference to your individual wants. But 
before you can take advantage of them as you 
ought it is needful that you should examine your- 
selves before each service in order that you may 
be able to ascertain what your own peculiar wants 
are. If, instead of coming to church after the 
service had begun, you were to take care to come 
a few minutes before, not only would you then be 
able to settle and compose your mind for the ser- 
vice in which you are about to engage, but also 
prepare yourselves in this matter by self-examina- 
tion. Then having ascertained what your own- 
peculiar wants are, you may make them the sub- 
ject also of private prayer at home. 

3. A third reason why our prayers remain so 
often unanswered is that we do not pray as 
heartily as we ought. There is not that fervency 
about our prayers which there ought to be. There 
is a carelessness and coldness about them which 
deprives them at once of the very first idea of 
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prayer. We suffer our thoughts to wander toa 
much, so that in many cases we have actually 
finished many prayers without knowing that we 
have been praying, or what we have been praying 
for. Judging from the manner of some it would 
seem to be quite a matter of indifference to them 
whether their prayers were heard or not. How 
few there are who join in the responses and the 
Amens as warmly as they ought. There was a 
time when the utterance of Amen by the congre- 
gation fell like thunder upon the earj whereas 
now, both in the Amens, as well as in the other 
responses, the voice of the clerk is almost the only 
voice heard. But if this be true — if such is the 
want of heart and fervency in our prayers, that 
we will not take the trouble to take any part in 
them ourselves — how can we expect God to hear 
them ? And if we pray thus carelessly in church, 
is it not more than likely that our prayers at 
home, if indeed we pray at ail, are much of the 
same character? 

4. A fourth way in which we often pray am!s» 
is by showing a want of reverence in our prayers. 
Do we always remember in whose presence we 
are when in church ? Do we at all times remem- 
ber those words of our blessed Lord " Where two 
or three are gathered together in My name, there 
am / in the midst of them.*^ Sometimes, though 
happily not often^jaersons are to be seen even 
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laughing and playing during service. Then again 
how common it is to see persbns never kneeling 
during the prayers, — sitting and lounging instead ! 
Even if we took part in the prayers with our own 
lips, still we cannot be said to be praying unless 
we kneel and are most devout in our manner. 
If we would ask a favour from a fellow-creature, 
even then, we should be careful to be respect- 
ful; and why not have the same care when 
approaching the presence of the eternal God? 
An impertinent and disrespectful manner would 
never secure a favourable answer from one of 
our own equals. And how can we expect it 
from God ? 

5. Again, brethren, are we not often wanting in 
perseverance when we pray ? How many there 
are who are only occasional attendants at Divine 
Service ! They attend now and then on Sundays, 
and then only once, but never on holy-days ; and 
it often happens that we miss them from our con- 
gregation for weeks together. And if this is the 
extent of their perseverance in public prayer, 
what are we to believe concerning the frequency 
of their prayers at home in private ? Now a want 
of perseverance would never advance our interest 
in any worldly business. And why should we 
think it will do so in spiritual matters? We 
should do well here to consider the parable of the 
importunate widow in St. Luke xviii., which our 
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blessed Lord spake to His disciples^ to the end 
that men ought always to pray, and not to faint. 
That which the wicked judge would not do for 
the injured widow from a sense of justice, he yet 
would do for her to escape being wearied by her 
through her continual coming. ^* And shall not 
God avenge His own elect, which cry day and 
night unto Him/* said our Blessed Lord, ^^ though 
He bear long with them ? I tell you that He vdll 
avenge them speedily/* Here, too, we may well 
consider that parallel case recorded in the 11th 
chapter of St. Luke*s Gospel. A man would re- 
fuse to give his friend bread from ordinary mo- 
tives, yet on account of his importunity he will do 
so. ^^ Though he will not rise and give him be- 
cause he is his friend, yet because of his impor- 
tunity he will rise and give him as many (loaves) 
as he needeth. And I say unto you,** said our 
Lord, ^^ ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you. For every one that asketh receiveth ; and 
he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened.** Are not many of our prayers 
unanswered simply through lack of this importu- 
nity and perseverance? We pray occasionally, 
perhaps, both at home and in church ; we pray 
fervently and reverently at times perhaps, but we 
don*t pray enough or even constantly ; we do not, 
as it were, trouble God with our prayers. Had 
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we prayed more constantly^ our petitions may, 
perhaps, have been heard. 

6. The want of perseverance in prayer is closely 
connected with another defect, viz., a want of faith. 
When we pray we ought to pray in faith, believing 
that our prayers will be heard. '^What things 
soever ye desire," said our Blessed Lord, " when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them." So, again, St. James spake of the 
supplicant, saying, ^' Let him ask in faith, nothing 
wavering. For he that wavereth is like a wave of 
the sea driven with the wind and tossed. For let 
not that man think that he shall receive anything 
of the Lord.*' Now, if we do not believe that we 
shall obtain our requests from God, of course we 
shall cease to make them ; indeed it would be an 
insult to God to continue them. Therefore, to 
have faith in our prayers is needful above all 
things. My brethren, how little faith you must 
have in the petitions which you offer up to God 
when your prayers are so irregular and incon- 
stant, and so wanting in fervour ! Is not this a 
reason why your prayers are so often unanswered? 

7. A want of faith in our prayers suggests ano- 
ther fault on our part, in consequence of which 
we ask amiss, and receive not. Are we sure that 
we are always asking for what is well pleasing to 
God? Before we have ^jiy right to expect God 
to hearken to our requests, we must be sure. l\sa^ 
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we are asking for that which is good for ourselves^ 
and conducive to God's glory. David prayed 
that the child which was born to him of Bath- 
sheba might be suffered to live ; but his prayer 
was not heard^ because God thought fit to punish 
him for his adultery by the child's deaths and here 
punishment and correction were good for him. The 
mother of Zebedee's children came to our Blessed 
Lord and besought Him that her two children^ 
James and John^ might sit one on His right hand 
and the other on His left in His Kingdom ; but 
her prayer was not heard because it was both 
selfish and ambitious. St. Paul had a thorn in 
the flesh given him to buffet him, and entreated 
God thrice to remove it ; but his prayer was not 
heard because his affliction was needful. Our 
Blessed Lord Himself once prayed in the depth 
of His agony that the cup of suffering might pass 
irom Him, ifposaibk^ although with Divine resig- 
nation He afterwards added, " Yet not My will, 
but Thine be done;" but His prayer was not 
granted, because it was for our good and to God's 
glory that He should suffer. Sometimes, indeed, 
our prayers are heard, although our requests are 
not well-pleasing to God. For instance: God 
suffered the Israelites to have a king as they re- 
quested ; but He told them at the same time that 
it should be to their sorrow. And so are all our 
prayers^ if granted, to our grief, when granted in 
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displeasure. But if we would secure our petitions 
being heard, we must ever be careful that we are 
praying for what is either good or needful for our- 
selves, and to God's glory. Our prayers have 
often, doubtless, remained unanswered, because 
this could not be said of them. Moreover, if we 
are doubtful upon this point, how is it possible 
that we can pray in faith, believing at the time 
that we shall obtain what we ask for? 

8. Another reason why our prayers so often 
remain unanswered is this : that we do not fur- 
ther their fulfilment by our own personal exertions. 
What use is there in asking God to give us day 
by day our daily bread, if we will not ourselves 
labour industriously for it, instead of spending 
our money on drinking, on dress, or in riotous 
living? When we pray " Lead us not into temp- 
tation,'' how can we expect this petition to be 
granted, if we wilfully thrust ourselves into the 
way of temptation, or knowingly continue to keep 
company with evil men, and frequent those haunts 
where sin is rampant ? Is it not a mockery to 
pray — "Do Thou convert me. Lord," when we 
refuse to take constant advantage of those means 
of grace which Christ hath appointed in Hi^ 
church — if we will not pray heartily and continu- 
ally both at home and in church, and read our 
Bible, and examine ourselves, and attend the 
Lord's table, and, in short, do all in our ijo^e.^ ^ 
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eschew evil and do good ? Of this we may be 
sure that God will not help those who will do no- 
thing to help themselves. If we would have our 
prayers answered, we must at the same time do 
all in our own power to obtain what we desire. 

9. Then, again, I would remind you that all our 
prayers must be offered up to God in the name of 
the Saviour. "Whatsoever ye shall ask in My 
name," is the Saviour's promise, " that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son." 
The Saviour is the great representative of man 
at God's right hand ; and all things are commit- 
ted into His hands. He has the keys of life, 
and death, of heaven and hell. He is our perfect 
Mediator and Intercessor before God's throne, 
who is able to lay His hand upon us both. Do 
we not pray amiss, then, when we offer up our 
petitions to God and neglect to take advantage of 
His all-powerful intercession, and forget to ask 
our petitions in His name, and for His sake ? Is 
there not an ingratitude in such neglect ? Is it 
not an insult both to Him and to our heavenly 
Father ? And if thus we ask amiss can we be sur- 
prised if our prayers are not heard ? We cannot 
have a more certain guarantee for an answer to 
our petitions than the mediation and intercession 
of our blessed Lord for us. Why then ask on our 
own account favours which we are mercifully per- 
mitted to ask in the name and for the sake of one 
so powerful before God's thioue? 
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There is yet one more observation which I 
would make upon the subject of not receiving our 
petitions^ because we ask amiss. It is one which 
has to do partly with the manner and partly with 
the time of our prayers. See that you do not pray 
too late — after sin wilfully committed. Wait not 
until sin has become habitual with you before you 
go to God in prayer to help and deliver you. Wait 
not until a long protracted life of wilful impeni- 
tence has at last ended in a deathbed of shame. 
Delay not prayer, in all its power, until the day 
when the fear of death shall overtake you, and the 
terrors of hell shall overwhelm you. For not only 
is there a manner in which you may pray amiss, 
you may also pray at a time which is displeasing 
to God. You may pray too late. You may pray 
when your case is hopeless. You may trifle so 
long with God's grace and mercy — you may so 
deeply grieve and so powerfully resist God's Holy 
Spirit, Who alone can sanctify your hearts, that 
you may entirely quench His holy and heavenly 
influence. " Whatsoever we ask we receive of 
Him,'' says St. John when speaking of God, " be- 
cause we keep His commandments and do those 
things that are pleasing in His sight." If, how- 
ever, the whole course of our past life has been one 
of wilful disobedience how opposite is our case to 
that spoken of in this passage ! The words of 
Solomon offer us the best comment upon men of 
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this kind : '^ Because I have called, and ye refused ; 
I have stretched out my hand, and no man re- 
garded; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, 
and would none of my reproof: I also will laugh 
at your calamity; I will mock when your fear 
cometh ; when your fear cometh as desolation, and 
your destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when 
distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then 
shall they call upon me, but I will not answer ; 
they shall seek me early, but they shall not find 
me ; for that they hated knowledge, and did not 
choose the fear of the Lord/' 



SERMON XL 

** And there arose a great storm of wind, and the waves beat 
into the ship, so that it was now full. And He was in the 
hinder part of the ship asleep on a pillow : and they awake 
Him and say unto Him, Master, carest Thou not that we perish P 
And He arose, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, 
Peace, be still. And the wind ceased and there was a great 
calm. And He said unto them, Why are ye so fearful ? How 
is it that ye have no faith?" — Mark iv., 37—40. 

When the incident occurred which is here nar- 
rated, our blessed Lord apparently had only just 
been speaking to the assembled multitude by 
parables the things concerning the kingdom of 
heaven. He then, as we read, " on the same day, 
when the even was come, saith unto them. Let us 
pass over to the other side ; and when they had 
sent away the multitude, they took Him, even as 
He was, in the ship.'' After this the storm arose, 
and those incidents occurred which we have be- 
fore us in the text. 

It is one thing to hear, another to understand, 
and yet another thing still to be properly affected 
by what we understand. The disciples who were 
with our blessed Lord on this occasion upon the 
waters of Galilee had only just been addressed 
upon this point in the parable of The Sower, but 
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what the effect of this and other teaching of the 
Saviour had been upon the minds of the disciples 
let the narrative before us testify. Thev had 
heard from Him, doubtless, many things before 
now not only concerning the object of His mission, 
but also concerning the majesty and divinity of 
His person. They had, doubtless, seen many 
miracles performed by Him, which gave un- 
doubted evidence that in some way or other He 
possessed a power which was greater than any 
other power in the world. And some, if not all, 
who were now with Him fully believed all this ; 
yet after all how weak was their faith in Him ! 
They evidently did not feel all His majesty, and 
divinity, and power. They would give Him full 
credit for the miracles which He had performed 
in time past, but they seldom seemed to give 
Him credit for the same power in future, and for 
this reason ; past miracles were facts to the truth 
of which their eyesight was sufficient witness. 
To depend upon the same power being exercised 
at any present or at any future time would re- 
quire the evidence of something else — the exer- 
cise of faith, for eyesight would be of no service 
here; and those who had no faith would be de- 
prived of the only assurance for the future which 
could be obtained. 

Thus it was with these disciples ,on the present 
occasion. Thus it is with ourselves very often. 
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We are fully prepared to admit how wonderfully 
the Almighty has preserved and delivered us in 
time past ; but when troubles and dangers come 
upon us at the present time we are cast dovm; 
we don't trust and believe that the Lord will ex- 
ercise the same power in our behalf again, from 
no other reason than that our faith is wanting 
and we can gather no assurance from the eye- 
sight. 

When crossing over the waters of the sea of 
Galilee, being worn-out probably with fatigue 
and perhaps hunger, in full consciousness of His 
safety, our blessed Lord laid Himself down in the 
hinder-part of the vessel, and resting his head 
upon a pillow there fell asleep. A mighty tem- 
pest arose and threatened to overwhelm the vessel 
by its violence; but the Saviour, in no way 
alarmed at the raging of those elements which He 
Himself had made, remained still asleep ; for 
asleep though He might be, they could do nothing 
without His knowledge, they could do no harm 
without His permission, therefore, why should He 
fear, why suffer them even to disturb His rest ? 
Had He been beset by any temptation at the 
time which required Him to be on His guard 
against the evil spirit, or the designs and seduc- 
tions of a wicked world. He would not then have 
been found asleep. No, He would have been upon 
His knees in prayer, earnestly engaged in wat^Vjcccc^^ 
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or wrapped in deep commtmion widi the Sfnrit of 
His Father. But there was no oocanon for this 
just now* The waves and winds whidi He Him- 
self had made could in no waj injure their own 
Creator; and therefore with cahn and solemn 
composure He yielded to the demands of His 
exhausted bodj, as any ordinary man might do, 
and fell asleep. 

The disdples, however, were awake. Ah ! how 
often thej were awake when the Saviour was 
asleep, and asleep when the Saviour was awake. 
Now that there was reallj no need of waking and 
watching they are found awake, restless, &ithless, 
fearfuL When the Saviour entreated them ex- 
pressly, and thrice repeated His entreaty to watch 
and pray, and warned them how great was their 
coming danger, then they would be careless, and 
fearless, and be found on each occasion sleeping. 
Alas, such is the common perverseness of the 
human heart ! And as it was then, so is it now. 
When there is real danger, we feel no fear and we 
take no precautions: when there is no danger, 
then we are ofiten distracted with fear and de- 
spairing* We seldom seem to fear in any great 
degree lest we should fall from grace and in the 
end be weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, and refuse to employ the commonest means 
to prevent so miserable an end as this. But 
where our property or worldly wel&re arc con- 
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cerned then we are soon cast down by fear, and 
use every precaution possible. 

On the present occasion the disciples were evi- 
dently quite overcome by fear. The fierce raging 
of the waves and the violence of the winds made 
them tremble for their lives. They thought be- 
cause their Master was asleep that the storm 
would overwhelm them without His knowledge. 
They little thought, in spite of all they had heard 
from their Master's lips, that though in His hu- 
man nature like another man He might fall asleep, 
in His divine nature He could neither " slumber 
nor sleep." In the midst of their fears they evi- 
dently did not feel that however terribly the waves 
of the sea might rage and swell their Master and 
Lord was mightier. 

Yet there was great reasouy indeed there wa» 
every reason for fear, supposing they had not full 
faith and confidence in their Master at the mo- 
ment. Nor can we be surprised at their alarm ; 
we ourselves should be alarmed if placed in the 
same position. For we are told "the waves ^ ac- 
tually *^beat into the ship, so that it was now 
full.*' Had one more wave dashed over her, she 
might have been wrecked, and without the merci- 
ful interposition of the Almighty arm the whole 
crew might have perished. This is just the time 
when the Almighty usually steps forward to save 
and defend us, both in our temporal aivd v^S^^^sS^ 
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dangers. He does not come forward till the very 
last moment very often, in order in the first place 
to try our &ith by the greatness of our dangers 
and difficulties, and then to leave it beyond all 
doubt as to whose hand has in the end delivered 
us. And we may easily believe that such was the 
design of the present storm. The Almighty per- 
haps purposely raised the storm, in order to try 
His disciples' faith, and to manifest His own 
power. 

The disciples, impelled by fear, come and awake 
Jesus, saying, " Master, carest Thou not that we 
perish?'' Although it was a want of faith which 
induced them to come, yet they could not have 
been wholly deficient in faith, or they w^ould not 
have come to Him at alL They had faith so Jar 
as to believe that Jesus could save them if He 
would and if He were awake, it seems. Where 
their faith seemed to have failed them was in 
thinking they should perish because He was 
asleep. The Saviour only reproves them, by say- 
ing, ** Why are ye so fearful ? How is it that ye 
have no faith ?" What a merciful reproof! No- 
thing whatever is said of their being reproved for 
coming in such a manner and with such language 
to their Master ; but surely there was much here 
also to condemn and reprove. ^^ Master, carest 
Thou not that we perish ?" They would seem to 
imply that He had forgotten Himself; that He 
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was not aware of what He was about ; that He 
was thoughtless and careless about their safety; 
that He required to be reminded of their common 
dangfer, just as if He were either absent or ne- 
glectful in His behaviour; and thus they were 
tacitly reproving Him, reproving their Lord and 
Master. To what arrogance will not a want of 
faith give rise ! But we may depend upon it, ar- 
rogance like this arises always from fear and want 
of faith. How often in our fearful and despond- 
ing thoughts concerning ourselves, concerning 
the church, concerning the nation, or any other 
particulars — I say, how often in all such points 
are we inclined arrogantly to think that we our- 
selves could mend matters and arrange them better 
than they are ! How often inclined to dispute God's 
government in the world, or else the wisdom 
of His government, and speak as if He were 
neglecting His great and mighty end, yet do it 
simply because we have not faith in Him and 
are fearful ! May the Lord when He reproves us 
reprove us as mercifully as He did these disciples, 
saying only, " Why are ye so fearful ? How is it 
that ye have no faith ?" 

But observe, brethren, that imperfect as the 
faith of these disciples was, and improper as their 
manner was in coming to Jesus, yet He did not 
omit to hearken to their prayer, but " arose and 
rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace^ 
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be stiU. And the wind ceased^ and there was a 
calm/* 

What else, brethren, is the world but just 
another such a scene as this from first to last ! 
When first we embark upon the waters of the 
world, and launch out into the vast expanse before 
us, the sun shines smilingly upon us, and perhaps 
scarce a cloud is to be seen to cast a shade upon 
the distant prospect. The waters are calm and 
smooth, and the winds are still save only to re- 
fresh us and wafl us on ; and did not nature and 
necessity urge us forwards how gladly would we 
tarry where we are, lost only in the enjoyment of 
the present. But hope raised upon hope, and 
joy upon joy, that happy haven where we would 
be, he stretched before us in the far-off future, 
spoiling the present by enchanting us with still 
brighter prospects of the far off but fast ap- 
proaching future. But, alas, how short and tran- 
sient is the scene ! How soon does its face change 
and fade away ! Those bright transparent waters 
which just now buoyed us up so lightly and so 
joyfully have all at once become dark and trou- 
bled. Those distant objects which just now 
stood forth so boldly and so enticingly before our 
eyes and lent such a charm to the surrounding 
prospect, have either vanished fi-om the sight en- 
tirely, or seem to frown upon us through dark and 
ill-foreboding clouds. The sun no longer sheds 
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its bright and golden beams upon us. The haven 
where we would be, and which once seemed so 
near at hand, and so easy to be reached, and wore 
such a happy cheerful aspect is now no more in 
view, or seen only through some dismal melan- 
choly gloom that gathers round our doubtful 
course. And then the storm descends. At its 
mercy we ride along we know not whither, un- 
able to direct our course. The waves of affliction 
and adversity roll mountains high around us, and 
the winds which before wafted us on so pleasantly 
in life are risen in tempestuous fury against our 
little bark. Wave after wave dashes in upon us 
in quick succession, and each succeeding wave, 
more boisterous than the former, threatens to 
overwhelm us with its fury ; our little bark is full, 
and one more wave seems likely to be the last. 
Thus at last in terror and dismay we are made to 
feel our danger and utter helplessness; we are 
brought to feel that Ood and He alone can save 
us ; and we are brought low upon our knees be- 
fore Him in prayer for a merciful deliverance. 
The frailties and passions of our nature are dan- 
gerous enough, and likely enough to overwhelm 
us ; but as life goes on new dangers gather round 
us from within and from without — ^the hardships 
of poverty perhaps, or the snares of independence, 
prosperity, and wealth, the evil example and ad- 
vice of friends, bereavements, di8a^!^v\vt\ssKc^^<> 
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and difficulties of all kinds^ the consequences of 
our own sins, and the firuits of the sins of others, 
and a thousand other complicated evils sometimes 
appear to unite in fury against us. Happy are 
we in such a state if our hope and our faith are 
in the Lord our Grod. There can be no doubt, 
brethren, but oftentimes in the height of the storm 
of our afflictions we are inclined to yield up our- 
selves as lost, and to think that the Lord careth 
not for us. Because we have not our Lord and 
Saviour visibly amongst us, speaking to us, and 
comforting us, and assuring our hearts in the 
midst of our sorrows, we are tempted to think as 
these disciples here thought that He is unmindful 
of us, and that we shall suffer injury. 

And what shall wesay, brethren, to you who 
are in this condition ? Shall we say — Go to Jesus 
and awake His sympathy on your behalf? Nay, 
for He is already with you, and knows your dan- 
ger and distress far more perfectly than you your- 
selves do. Let us rather say. Go to Him, and go 
to Him in prayer, for prayer is fitting to a Chris- 
tianas character ; but go not in want of faith as 
though He needed to be reminded of your diffi- 
culties, or as though He needed to be urged to 
take compassion on you. Say not as these disci- 
ples said, " Lord, carest thou not that we perish ?'* 
for He does care for you, for me, for all of us, and 
Hhertiort we need fear no harm so long as we put 
^ur trust in Him. 
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At the proper moment^ perhaps not till the 
last moment, the same wonderful calm which He 
wrought for His disciples upon the waters of Gen- 
nesaret He will also assuredly work for all men 
upon the wide waters of the sea of life, saying, 
"Peace, be still." It may not be an outward 
peace perhaps such as shall quell the sorrows and 
afflictions themselves, but a peace, an inward 
peace of the heart and spirit, a peace which in all 
respects " passeth understanding,'^ and whose 
power shall prevent our adversity from harming us. 

We must regard such storms as these as if they 
were purposely sent to us for our good. They 
are positively needful in order to teach us to walk 
hj faith and not by sight. If the great objects of 
our life were always plain before us and easily to 
be obtained, by simply moving forwards — ^if no 
mist, or clouds, or storms, obscured our course 
and made our direction doubtful, then we should 
move by sight and not by faith, as we are required 
to 5 but if we can see neither where we are, nor 
whither we are going, and have no human means 
by which to ascertain our course, then are we 
taught to yield ourselves into the hands of God 
and walk by " faith '' and reUance upon His di- 
rections for our guide. Then, when our course is 
finished, or as our course advances, it becomes 
evident that we obtain our ends not by our own 
means, not by our own ability, but by tha xskRHsak 
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and alnlitjr whidi we bave received of the Lord. 
In like manner, if our course were undiaturbed by 
difficulties and dangers we should scarcely feel the 
need of divine protection and deliverance ; but if 
storms threaten each moment to overwhelm ua, 
then are we brought low upon our knees in prajrer 
to God to help and defend us ; and are forced to 
ascribe to Him, and to Him alone, all merit and 
glorj of our safety. 

When the storms of life then overtake us, let 
us fear no harm. However tempestuously they 
may rage and swell against us, the Lord who 
dwelleth on high is mightier, and if we go to Him 
in feith and earnest prayer. He will deliver ua 
from all evil ; He will guide us; and He will pro- 
tect us, and conduct us to our happy haven in 
peace and safety. 



SERMON XII. 



* Wist ye not that I must be about My Father's business ?*' 
— Luke ii., 49. 



The narrative contained in the Gospel of to-day 
is one which was no doubt selected as having an 
especial reference to this particular season of the 
Christian year — the Epiphany. Last Sunday our 
Lord's first Epiphany or manifestation to the 
Gentile world was brought before our notice. 
The first lessons of the day pointed out how it 
had been distinctly declared beforehand that the 
Gentiles should be partakers as well as the Jews 
in the glorious kingdom of the Messiah. The 
Epistle brought St. Paul before our attention as 
a prisoner for the Gentiles' sake, made prisoner for 
declaring this truth which was so obnoxious to the 
Jews. The second lesson for the morning, amongst 
other facts connected with our Lord's Epiphany 
revealed Him to us at His baptism as one of the 
three Persons of the Eternal Trinity — ^the Spirit 
descending upon Him in the form of a dove, and 
the Eternal Father crying with a voice from heaven, 
saying, **Thou art My beloved Sow, in Thee I am 
well pleased." The second lesson foT tXx^ w^\ssa% 
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revealed our Lord to us as giving evidence of EKb 
Divine power by the working of His first miracle 
in Cana of Gralilee. 

The Gospel for to-day brings before our notice 
another remarkable manifestation or Epiphany of 
our Lord — His Epiphany as a real human child. 
Let this be the subject of our meditations this 
morning. We shall be able to gather something 
very instructive firom this narrative both as re- 
gards our blessed Lord^ and as regards His virgin 
mother and His foster father. 

The narrative tells us that, when Jesus was 
twelve years old. His parents went up to Jerusa- 
lem after the custom of the feast. This feast was 
the feast of the Passover — ^the most important of 
all the feasts which the Jews were required to ob- 
serve. It conunemorated the miraculous deliver- 
ance of the Israelites firom their bondage in Egypt. 
On the yearly celebration of this feast it was re- 
quired that every male should come up firom all 
quarters of the land to Jerusalem to take part in 
the solemn services which were then and there 
observed. Hence it is then that we find Joseph 
journeying to Jerusalem at this time. But we 
find not only Joseph going thither, we find Mary 
also with her holy child Jesus accompanying him ; 
Joseph was required to go by the law, but Mary 
was not, and would not have been guilty of any 
act of disobedience or neglect if she had remained 
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at home. Moreover^ we find this uncalled for act 
of piety on the part of Mary not an uncommon 
one ; for the narrative tells us that ^^ His parents 
{i,€.y Mary as well as Joseph,) went to Jerusalem 
every year at the feast of the Passover." Here, 
then, we have a very beautiful insight given to us 
of the character of Joseph and Mary. Joseph 
we find punctual in his observance from year to 
year of the ceremonies imposed upon him by the 
law. Mary we find taking upon herself regularly 
and of her own accord the observance of religious 
duties, tiresome and expensive, which she was not 
called upon to fulfil. It evidently gave her a 
pleasure to attend the service in the temple. It 
was her own free choice, and she felt it was a pri- 
vilege. Behaviour like this is one of the chiefest 
evidences of a person being devout and sincere in 
his faith. There are a countless number of reli- 
gious duties not positively commanded us in so 
many words, which sometimes are only befitting 
a Christian's character, and at others really need- 
ful to the constitution of a Christian. And it is 
the way in which we act when put in this position 
which shews what our character really is. He 
who is not sincere in his profession will be only 
too glad to make an excuse, and say, ^^ Tell me 
where I am commanded to do this. If you can't 
shew me the command then it is not needful to do 
as you require me/' This is the way in ftaat vcl 
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which a false man escapes doing anything which 
he ought to do. The honesty earnest Christian, 
whose heart is in his faith, simply requires to 
know whether it is right to do a thing, whether 
God will be pleased by his so acting. If he can 
assure himself that it is right and well-pleasing to 
God, that is enough ; and he will forthwith begin 
to do the thing. This is the way in which Mary 
regarded her duty to God ; and hers are the prin- 
ciples by which we also should be guided. 

Let us now turn from the parents to the chiUL 
It appears "when they had fulfilled the days, as 
they returned, the child Jesus tarried behind in 
Jerusalem, and Joseph and His mother knew not 
of it. But they supposing him to have been in 
the company, went a day's journey, and they 
sought him among their kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance.'* 

It was the habit of the Jews in making these 
journeys to Jerusalem, to go in large companies 
together. Supposing this to have been the man- 
ner in which Joseph and Mary travelled on the 
present occasion, we can easily understand how 
the child Jesus might remain behind at Jerusa^ 
lem and His parents at the same time travel 
homewards in ignorance of the fact. His parents, 
doubtless, knew all along that their child was not 
in their immediate presence ; and they might also 
easily have imagined that though not in their own 
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presence. He was yet not far off, somewhere else 
amongst the company. If this were the case it ' 
would sufficiently account for Joseph and Mary 
going a whole day's journey without being dis- 
tressed at the absence of their child. His not ap- 
pearing at nightfall would very naturally fill them 
with just alarm ; they, therefore, begin to search 
for Him, and first of all amongst His kinsfolk and 
acquaintance in the company ; and then not find- 
ing Him there, they retrace their steps to Jerusa- 
lem. " It came to pass,'' we are told, ** that after 
three days they found Him." They had already 
spent one in travelling towards home. It took 
them another day to return to Jerusalem in all 
probability, and it was on the third day most likely 
that they found Him. 

Think, how great must have been their anguish 
all this while. How bitterly must they have re- 
proached themselves for their carelessness and 
neglect ! And yet, after all, there was no real need 
of fear. Where was He likely to be — this child 
who had been conceived by the Holy Ghost — 
bom of a virgin, whose birth had been foretold by 
an angel, and whose name had been declared to be 
Jesus, or Saviour — ^who was to sit on the throne 
of His Father David, and whose kingdom was to 
have no end ? How could one whose birth had 
been so miraculous, and concerning whom an 
angel from heaven had given such extraorduy&x^ 
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promises and predictions — how could He or how 
could His work be overturned by a mere accident ! 
How could He be suffered to fall a victim to His 
enemies ! He was absent it was true ; but where 
was He likely to be? What more likely than 
that He was still lingering in the courts of His 
Father's house ? Ought not His parents' faith to 
have told them so? Yet there was not wanting a 
reason and a good reason for this failure of their 
faith. Mary was His mother, and Joseph was 
husband to Mary ; the warmth and excitement of 
their feelings would only naturally overpower the 
coldness of reason if it did not diminish their faith. 
Brethren, how Uttle do we know what is pass- 
ing in the minds of children ! Men sometimes 
think that the mind of a child is no more than a 
blank. Certainly their minds are often far sim- 
pler and more innocent than they are at a later 
age; so also their thoughts are oftentimes infi- 
nitely grander and more sublime. Afterwards 
their minds become corrupted by the universal 
vice which reigns around ; they learn to keep 
down their thoughts to the level of the earth and 
earthly ideas ; they learn by age and experience 
to restrain their hopes and desires, good as well 
as evil ; they learn to confine their hopes, and as- 
pirations, and determinations within certain limits, 
because they know how vain they often are, and 
bow impossible to carry out. In early childhood 
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they know but little about limits ; to desire a thingi 
with them, is much the same as to have or to do 
that thing, whether it be good or bad. Noble 
schemes and glorious aspirations often fill the 
minds of full-grown men, we know ; but when do 
these schemes first find entrance into their minds ? 
Do they come suddenly in a moment like the 
lightning flash ; or are they not often the result of 
many a yearns silent meditation, conceived first in 
early childhood, formed and reformed, chastened 
and perfected, step by step, by the two-fold force 
of man's own individual powers and the grace of 
God firom above ? Are they not the fruit of seed 
sown many years before, which has gradually and 
imperceptibly been growing until at last it has burst 
into flower and borne its fruit — the result partly 
of education, and partly of the person's own dis- 
position, both being blessed by Divine grace. It 
has been said ^^ the child is Father to the Man.'' 
The main features of most men's characters are 
first formed in early childhood. Have we never 
personally witnessed this in those whose growth 
we have marked with our own eyes ? Let us go to 
our parish school, and shall we not to a great ex- 
tent behold there the men and the women which 
we shall have to deal with some twenty years 
hence ? There are the thoughtless, idle, disobe- 
dient, and riotous ones ; and there are the thought^ 
ful, attentive, respectful, obedient ones, and vi 
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forth ; and so in their main features as they con- 
tinue to grow up in school will they grow up af- 
terwards. One will be riotous and disorderly, but 
by sharp reproof at one time, and by kind encou- 
ragement at another, he will become an altered 
boy. Another will pay attention neither to re- 
proof, to punishment, nor to encouragement. 
What an awful warning is this, brethren, for the 
children of our parish — that according to their 
behaviour now at school will be their future lives 
and characters in this world, and their hope of im- 
mortality hereafter ! And what a fearful lesson 
this is for you who are parents amongst us, that 
upon the way in which you train and educate your 
children now depends their salvation or destruction 
hereafter ! " Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.'' A remarkably good child, when well brought 
up, we should expect to find fond of his prayers^ 
fond of his Bible, anxious about God's wHl, loving 
and generous in his behaviour to his playmates, 
reluctant to injure them, easily affected by their 
cries, ready to comfort and help them in time 
of trouble ; and what is more, we should expect to 
find him growing more and more in these good 
habits and feelings as he grew older ; we should ex- 
pect to find high and holy aspirations entering his 
breast. He would be thinking what his profession 
should be — what work in the world he was to do. 
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He would not be content with living and having no 
object in view ; but he would be questioning how 
he could do good in his generation — how he could 
befiefit his fellow brethren. 

Now if this be true of any ordinary child of 
Adam born in sin, what can we not say of that 
sinless, spotless child Jesus after the same man- 
ner ? Now knowing, as we do, the nature of His 
after-manhood, why should we be surprised at 
what we read in the Gospel of to-day concerning 
Him as a child? — that after three days* search 
for their missing child. His parents found Him in 
the Temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them and asking them questions ? 
We, in QUI fallen condition, often feel a repugnance 
to religious duties and all godly feelings and ac- 
tions ; but in the holy child Jesus, who was bom 
without sin, there was no such hindrance as this. - 
All this is unnatural to us, and we require to be 
trained in it so as to make it habitual ; but in the 
child Jesus all that was good, holy, and benevo- 
lent in the fullest sense of the words was simply 
natural. Now if we remember this, I think not 
only shall we not be surprised at Jesus being 
found in the Temple by His parents on this occa- 
sion, but a light bursts upon the fact of His en- 
quiring of the learned Rabbis ; and the answer 
which He returned to His parents when they said, 
*' Son, why hast Thou thus dealt with us ?" also be- 
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comes intelligible. His answer is ^^ How is it that 
ye sought Me ? wist ye not that I must be about 
My Father's business?'^ His Father's business 
we may be sure was the central point of all His 
thoughts and feelings — the one only object which 
lay before Him in life. At what period of His life 
He first became acquainted with the fact of His 
being the Messiah, the Saviour of the world, It 
would be useless and improper to attempt to say. 
But think you He could have lived 12 years amid 
the sin and sorrow of this world without some 
yearning desire and determination having enter- 
ed His breast to alleviate the condition of His 
people and turn them from the evil of their ways? 
Could He have known the promises of God to our 
first parents, to Abraham, to Isaac, and Jacob, to 
Moses, to David, to Solomon and others, concern- 
ing the deliverance of His people without His mind 
being intently fixed upon this great deliverance ? 
Had He read that prophecy concerning the time 
of His deliverance which Jacob was permitted to 
give ? — *' The sceptre shall not depart from Ju- 
dah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come." Had He read that other prophecy of 
Daniel which said, " From the going forth of the 
commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem 
unto the Messiah the Prince shall be seven weeks 
and three score and two weeks?'' — and whilst 
there was a general expectation of the Messiah 
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both amongst Jews and Gentiles at this time^ was 
it possible for the child Jesus to have arrived at 
the age of 12 without having shared in this ex- 
pectation, without knowing from the Scripture 
that the time was come ? Had His mother, think 
you, never whispered to Him the story of His mi- 
raculous conception by the Holy Ghost ? of that 
sacred anthem which the angels sang in the hear- 
ing of the shepherds, and how it was declared that 
on that day the Saviour was born? Had she 
never told Him of the wise men's adoration of 
Him — of Herod's attempt to slay Him because of 
the declaration that He was to be King of the 
Jews ? — of His flight into Egypt by God's com- 
mand, in order to escape this persecution ? Had 
she never told Him in moments of a mother's pride 
of the angel Gabriel's message to her, and how 
he had said ^^ He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Highest, and the Lord God 
shall give unto Him the throne of His Father 
David, and He shall reign over the house of Ja- 
cob for ever, and of His kingdom there shall be 
no end ?" 

Under all these circumstances, brethren, would 
it have been possible for the child Jesus to have 
gone on, as we are told, " increasing in wisdom 
and stature" until He attained the age of twelve 
without having some mysterious intimation of the 
work which He was to do — some inward and mya- 
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terious feeling that He had a great call to fulfil for 
the benefit of His fallen and conquered people — 
some mighty salvation to efiect for them ? Was 
He not already bent upon this work ? Was it not 
His heart's desire and determination to do it — 
even at this early age of twelve ? Ought we to be 
surprised, then, brethren, at His remaining behind 
on the present occasion in the Temple in order to 
attend to His Father's work ? What more rea- 
sonable than that He should wish to ask the 
learned rabbis and doctors of the law questions 
concerning the deliverance of His people — the 
kingdom of the Messiah — the interpretation of 
dark, mysterious prophecies? What more rea- 
sonable than that He should seize the present 
opportunity of obtaining instruction upon such 
points, instruction such as His own tender years 
required — such as His soul longed for, but such 
as His humble home was unable to afibrd? What 
more likely than that, when the rabbis put forth 
their gross and sensual interpretations. His pure 
and spotless mind should resent and reject them ! 
What marvel, then, that " all that heard Him were 
astonished at His understanding and answers/' 

What an example is this, brethren, for parents 
to impress upon the minds of their children ! how 
that by twelve years old they should begin to at- 
tend to their Father's business ! Whatever else 
their parents may teach them, this at least should 
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be the sum and substance of it all — my Father^ b 
btmness. " I must be about my Father^s busi- 
ness." The lesson before us is suitable not only 
to children, but to men of all ages. The great 
mistake which we all make, more or less, in life 
is this, — we think that the business which lies be- 
fore us is our own business, — we must work for 
ourselves, for our families — we must strive to live 
as comfortably and happily as we can; we will 
try to get as rich as we can ; we will try to dis- 
tinguish ourselves and raise our families — all for 
self; it is a selfish work. The example of the 
narrative before us should teach us the error of all 
this. It should reproach our universal selfish- 
ness. It should teach us that whatever our age, 
profession, or station in life may be, we are not 
to pass our time in idleness, but that we all have 
work to do, and a great work ; not a work for our 
own selfish interest, but a work for God's glory 
and for the extension of His kingdom. It should 
teach us that whatever our business or profes- 
sion may be, we must endeavour to discharge 
it in such a way as that we should be serving G9d 
thereby. It should teach us all to feel that we 
were not sent into the world simply to enjoy our- 
selves, to make money or to spend it, or for any 
other such selfish purpose, but to obey a certain 
calling from God, to do a certain good work, and 
attend to our Heavenly Father's business in what- 
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ever we put our hands to ; so that ^' whether we 
eat, or whether we drink, or whatsoever we do, we 
may do all to the glory of God/* 



SERMON XIII. 

" I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto Gbd, which is your reasonable service." — Romans xii., 1. 

In the earlier chapters of this Epistle, St. Paul 
had been confining his attention more especially 
to points of doctrine. He had been endeavour- 
ing to point out to the Romans, to whom he was 
writing, that all mankind, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, were sinners before God, that neither by 
their own works, nor by the ordinances of the 
Law of Moses, had they any hope of being ac- 
counted jtAst before God. He had pointed out to 
them the way in which, and in which alone, they 
might be justified, viz., as a free gift on God^s part 
and by faith. St. Paul had entered very largely 
and deeply into this justification by faith, as well 
as many other mysterious doctrines connected with 
it. In this 12th chapter he enters more especially 
upon the practical part of the faith which he was 
declaring. In case the doctrine of Justification 
might be interpreted into an excuse for sin, or 
neglect of personal holiness, St. Paul here begins 
to exhort the Romans to the fulfilment of their 
respective duties. He had already guarded ^j^jsks?^^ 
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this abuse oi the doctrine in an earlier part of his 
letter ; there, however, he did it as part of the doc- 
trine itself, whilst afterwards he makes it a matter 
oi general exhortation. As an introduction to this 
general exhortation he says : — *' I beseech you, 
brethren, by the mercies of God,*^ &c. — remem- 
bering how great God^s mercies have been to you, 
in so freely forgiving you, and not requiring a per- 
fect fulfilment of the law as a necessary condition 
of your salvation — ^remembering the greatness of 
God's mercies to you, let this not be an occasion 
to you of disregarding holiness, but, on the con- 
trary, be the very cause of it. Out of gratitude 
for this, present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reason- 
able service. 

Observe here, first, brethren, the principle upon 
which we are exhorted to act : it is the very high- 
est, and, indeed, the most powerful principle of 
any, viz., the feeling of God's mercies. ^* I be- 
seech you by the mercies of God.'^ The language 
of the Gospel, to every true and sincere believer, 
to every one who is really in earnest in his desire 
for salvation, is this. Thy sins, which are many, 
are forgiven thee ; go and sin no more. It is not 
— Go and do such and such good works, keep such 
and such commandments, do this or that, and then, 
perhaps, salvation will be granted to you. As far 
as God's will is concerned, salvation is already 
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wrought ; and if we dwell as we ought upon the 
greatness of God's love and mercy, our salvation 
is complete ; " the love of Christ constraineth us/' 
we are altered creatures, repentant over past sins, 
and fully determined to commit them no more. 
This, indeed, is the strongest principle of all Chris- 
tian action. There is no principle Uke it in power. 
It is the principle which lies at the very foundation 
of Scripture ; and the probability is that if this — 
the knowledge and feeling of God's grace, love, and 
mercy to a man will not melt his heart and bring 
him into a corresponding condition of love and 
obedience, nothing will. The terrors of hell may 
perhaps startle and frighten a man into an apparent 
state of submission and repentance for a time ; a 
bed of sickness often tells this tale ; and what it is 
often worth, — how soon the repentance comes to 
an end, I mean, — experience will tell. A man who 
only abstains from sin, or promises to do so simply 
because he knows that God sees his every action, 
and because he is afraid of the punishment which 
is denounced against sin, — such a man as this 
never can be said to be acting piously, however 
strict and pure his morals may be 5 neither is his 
conduct to be depended upon. In fact, the very ex- 
istence of such a character would seem to be impos- 
sible, for if ever such a man could persuade him- 
self that God would not see his guilt, or that by 
some means or other he might be able to avoid il\A 
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punishment, then that moment he would be ready 
to commit sin. Do we not acknowledge the truth 
of this in worldly matters ? If we know we have a 
servant in our employ who fulfils his duty only 
through fear, and because he knows his master is 
looking after him, what is the worth of that man's 
service in our absence ? can we depend upon him 
for the execution of his duty ? Should we not ra- 
ther reckon, upon our return, to find that he had 
neglectedhis work ? But on the other hand, if you 
know your servant fulfils his duty upon the prin- 
ciple of its being right, and firom personal regard 
to you, upon him you can always depend for do- 
ing what is right, in your absence as much as in 
your presence. And is not this true in the case 
of God's servants ? Mere terror alone will never 
make a man a consistent Christian. It may some^ 
times, and in some cases, have efiect, but it never 
will produce that effect which may always be de- 
pended upon. Whereas, once let a man really feel 
what God has done for him ; once let the feelings 
of God's love and mercy towards him gain posses- 
sion of his heart so as to effect a change in his be- 
haviour, and he will no longer have any desire to 
disobey his God ; on the contrary, his desire will 
be to serve Him and to please Him, and this being 
his desire^ he may be depended upon at all times. 
If this will not have efiect upon him to make him 
a consistent Christian, then certainly there is no 
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hope that any other feeling will. Hence it is, that 
when the Apostle would exhort these Christians of 
Rome to Christian piety in the words of the text, 
he would endeavour to do so, not by an appeal to 
fear, but by an appeal to love and gratitude, re- 
minding them of God^s mercies^ and saying, " I 
beseech you by the mercies of God." 

And what is it that St. Paul exhorts these Ro- 
man Christians to do ? He writes to them, and 
indeed through them to us, saying, *' I beseech you 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable ser^- 
vice.'' There is an allusion here to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Jews, one very important part 
of which consisted in the sacrifices which were re- 
quired to be continually offered unto God on va- 
rious occasions. Now there were two grand ideas 
intended to be conveyed to the Jews by means of 
these sacrifices and oblations of different kinds. 
1st, the idea of Atonemerd, as we term it, viz., that 
something was required to be done in order to 
mske peace between ourselves and God, something 
to reconcile us to God. The death of certain ani- 
mals that had neither spot nor blemish was in- 
tended to show that ^^ nnthout shedding of blood'' — 
the blood of some sinless being — there could be 
" no remission '' of sin. I need scarcely remind 
you that this idea has been realised in the death 
of the Saviour upon the cross, by whose bUc^d^ 
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and that alone^ we obtain remission of our sins^ 
and are made partakers of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But then there was another idea conveyed to the 
Jews by means of these sacrifices and oblations, 
that, indeed, which is referred to in the text — ^viz., 
the idea of Thanksgiving. For instance, first-fruits 
were required to be ofiered to God with this idea 
in view, viz., to acknowledge with gratitude that 
from Him and His goodness came all the fruits of 
the earth. The same may be said of the first-fruits 
of animals, as well as tithes, besides other special 
offerings which the people were required to make 
as thanksgivings for blessings received. It is to 
this second class of sacrifices that the Apostle here 
refers, viz., the sacrifice of thanksgiving. Atone- 
ment has already been made for our sins by the 
Saviour upon the cross, and no further atone- 
ment is required. Christ " is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world/' Nothing that we can 
do could ever be accepted as an atonement for sin. 
The very utmost that we can do is no more than 
what we ought to do, and never could be ac- 
cepted to make amends for the past. If we were 
to yield up our lives in blessed martyrdom, like 
the apostles and others, even this would be no 
atonement for our sins past ; it would be an evi- 
dence of our earnestness and sincerity as Chris- 
tians^ it would be an evidence of our love for Christ, 
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and for what is good and true ; it would be ac- 
cepted as such at the throne of grace, but there is 
no atonement in it. Christ is our atonement for 
sin ; — He and He alone. The Apostle is here ex- 
horting us to offer up our bodies as a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving. 

And how are we to do this ? What is the mean- 
ing of presenting our bodies a sacrifice ? It means 
this, that out of gratitude to God for His mercies 
we are to yield up our bodies into His keeping, we 
are to dedicate them to Him, we are to relinquish 
all personal claim to them ourselves and consecrate 
them to God. In all that we do we are not to con- 
sider what will be most gratifying to the flesh and 
to ourselves^ but what will be most pleasing to God. 
We are to feel that we are " not our own/^ but that 
we are " bought with a price,'* that we are God^s, 
purchased by the blood of His dear Son, and 
should therefore glorify God in our body and in our 
spirit, which are God's. Whatsoever we do is to be 
done in strict accordance with His will, so that whe- 
ther we live we live unto God, or whether we die we 
die unto Him. It is said " present your bodies'^ a 
sacrifice in order that the sacrifices might be sl sub- 
stantial reality. The sacrifice is not to be merely 
SL feeling of devotion and gratitude, but something 
outward and substantial. The body is the outward 
form and instrument by which the inward feelings 
are expressed. He that is anxious to co1acftaL^3s^R. 
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tniih will do no by word of mouth* ffhUever 
evil thought msny take poMetsion of a man and 
master him^ that thought is sure to find an out- 
ward expression through some member of the 
body* Whatever may be the character of his in* 
ward feelings^ whether good or evU, they are sure 
to find expression in some form or other through 
the actions of the body. It would be inconsistent 
— ^indeed it would be impossible— for a man to be 
truly grateful to God, and to be deeply affected by 
those mercies^ yet at the same time knowingly and 
wilfully to be defiling his body^ which is God's holy 
temple^ with sins and impurities of all kinds. In 
order that the Christians of Rome might not de- 
lude themselves in this matter — that they might 
not be contented with a mere thought or idea^ the 
Apostle here exhorts them particularly to present 
their bodies as a sacrifice. 

He further explains the nature of this sacrifice 
by calling it a ** living ^^ sacrifice. In one sense 
our Saviour's sacrifice was ofkreA, up upon the 
Cross when His Blood was shed; but in ano- 
ther sense He ofiierred Himself throughout His 
whole life long a ** living* sacrifice by the mortifi- 
cation and subjection of His body^ which He prac- 
tised so willingly at all times. His cross was with 
Him wherever He went^ and in whatever He did* 
And this is the kind of living sacrifice which we^too^ 
to make of our bodies ; we are to take up our 
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Cross daily and follow Him. In all our thoughts, 
words, and deeds, our behaviour is to be regulated 
by the example of Christ, who in all He did was 
^^ holy, harmless, and undefiled,'' and " went about 
doing good/' We are every day and every moment 
of our lives to be curbing our passions, subduing 
our flesh, and denying ourselves those enjoyments 
which are not in some form or other conducive to 
God's glory. There have been wild and foolish 
enthusiasts before now who have thought that they 
were offering their bodies an acceptable sacrifice 
to God by living in caves and dens of the earth in 
painful solitude, and by inflicting unnecessary 
punishment on themselves ; but there was nothing 
necessarily acceptable in this, because it was not a 
living sacrifice. There is nothing acceptable to 
God in the fact of our unnecessarily increasing the 
sorrows and hardships of life, because there is no- 
thing living or life-giving in it ; it is neither pro- 
fitable to God nor man. If ever it should be need- 
ful to do this, as the apostles found it to be in the 
first estabUshment of Christianity in the world, or 
as other holy missionaries afterwards found it, or 
as missionaries even in the present day find it, the 
case then is different, then it is a '^ living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God.'' And, my brethren, 
it very often is needful for us all to make life 
harder than it might be. There are a great num- 
ber of enjoyments by no means sinful in them- 
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selves, which yet we ought to deny ourselves, 
and indeed must deny ourselves, if we would really 
make a sacrifice of our bodies for the furtherance 
of Christ's Gospel and man's salvation. Persons 
very often cannot perform the simplest duties of 
religion without some little cost. A man cannot 
help in sending out missionaries into foreign lands ; 
he cannot come to Church regularly, or pray at 
home or read his Bible every day as much as 
he ought without some little cost. And can he 
resist the taunts of those who laugh at him for 
what he is doing, can he bear the provocations of 
the day, the trials and hardships which he often 
meets with, and at the same time abstain from 
murmuring, without a cost of some kind ? Can a 
man give up the bad company which he has been 
in the habit of mingling in-^can he give up the 
sinful habits in which he has been living, wrestle 
against sloth and indolence, without a cost ? Yet 
these are only common-place duties which ought 
to find their fulfilment every day. And we ought 
to do a great deal more than simply abstain from 
positive sin and guard against temptations; we 
ought to be occupied actively in doing good, in ex- 
tending God's Kingdom, and promoting God's 
glory ; and it is impossible to do this without pre- 
senting our bodies a sacrifice — a " living'^ sacrifice 
to God. My brethren, this is as St. Paul told the 
Christians at Rome your reasonable service. This 
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is the service which you owe to God as rational 
beings whom He has created for such a high and 
holy end. It is the service which you naturally 
owe to Him from the simple fact that He is your 
God who created you. But it is more espe- 
cially your service due to Him from the fact that 
you have been redeemed by the blood of His dear 
Son. It is a service which He Himself refused not 
to perform whilst living upon earth, and is one, 
therefore, which He has every reason to expect you 
to perform. Is this the way in which you are in 
the habit of regarding the matter ? When you are 
called upon to do this and that, do you not often 
regard it as something that is not required of 
you, or as something which is very hard upon 
you ? When we ask you to assist in certain cha- 
ritable works ; when we ask you to fulfil certain 
moral duties; when we exhort you to be more 
punctual in your attendance upon the various 
means of grace, such as the Sacraments, Prayer, 
and the devout study of Holy Scripture, and so 
forth, do you not in many cases think we are 
rather hard upon you? And here I would say 
that it is hopeless for you to think that you will 
ever acknowledge the performance of Christian 
duties at the cost of a personal sacrifice to be a 
part of your reasonable service, until you first feel 
and realise the power of God^s mercies to you. It 
is only by " the mercies of God" that we can hope 
to make you feel this. 
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And, let me ask you, do you ever dweU upon 
these mercies ? Do you know what God's mercies 
to you are, how many they are, how great they 
are ? When you see so many living in wretched 
poverty, do you feel that it is only by God's mercy 
to you that you are rich ? Whilst so many are 
bound to spend their days in painful and lingering 
sickness, do you feel that it is only through God's 
mercy that you are allowed to enjoy your health ? 
Whilst death has snatched away from your neigh- 
bour the one in whom his soul delighted most, his 
strongest consolation and support in life, does it 
ever strike you that it is only by God's mercy that 
you are spared this sorrow? Whilst some are 
suffered to live in all the wretchedness and misery 
of heathenism, without any hope, without any 
God, is it not a mercy that you have been born in 
a Christian land where the light of the Gospel 
shines, that you have a Bible that you may read 
for yourselves and ministers to expound it — a Bible 
that speaks to you of a Saviour who died to re- 
deem you, and of a God by whose will this was 
done ? And are there not mercies of God, bre- 
thren, which you even refuse to beUeve and recog- 
nise ? When we speak to you of your Baptismal 
privileges — when we tell you that by Baptism, as 
far as God was concerned, you were even in your 
early childhood accepted by God as His children, 
made members of Christ and inheritors of the 
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Kingdom of Heaven, and that all you have to do 
i8 to retain your privileges by personal exertion 
and prayer for God's grace to help you-^I say, 
when we tell you this, do you believe us ? Do you 
not rather think that we are telling you a mere 
fabrication, and putting forth a dogma of the 
Church ? But if you are not this, what are you ? 
Surely you are not heathen people. And yet, if 
you are not this, you must be heathen, without 
hope and without God in the world. Do you mean 
to say, brethren, that from your early childhood you 
have been in the habit of attending God's worship 
in His holy temple here, and at other times you have 
been striving to resist temptations and live holy 
and godly lives, and yet that you are now no bet- 
ter, and occupy no higher position amongst the 
families of the earth, than the poor benighted hea- 
then ? Yet, if you are not the children of God, 
whose children else are you but the children of 
the world — the children of the Evil One ? You 
must be either one or the other. Can you say and 
believe that the Son of God has died to redeem 
your souls, that He gave up all the glories that 
he had with His Father in Heaven, and all that 
heavenly bliss, before the world was made, and wil- 
lingly endured those countless and inconceivable 
sufferings which we read He did endure for our 
sake and for our salvation — can you believe in all 
this, and think of your own prayers^ your ciyc\s. -^^x- 
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ifonal eoferHomt^ and yt?t believe that jrou are no 
better than the mere heatheu in point of priirUege ? 
Have you heard those words so often soundiujf in 
your ears^ '^ Believe thou in the Lord Je^us> and 
thou !*hah be saved*'*' and yet fail to see and tee! 
that you ^avif been redeemed* that yoii have been 
placed iu a state of salvation already ? Mr bre* 
thren> I tear you do not know the mercied of Uod, 
and therefore you ctmnot feel them as you ou^t. 
And until you feel the ^rreatuess and the power of 
these mercies you will not acknowledge the truth 
of what St. Paul says* that to ^'^ present your bodies 
a living: sacrifice holy* acceptable unto Uod>*^ is- 
ifto ttfcore than '^ vour leasonable servicM*.^ 



SERMON XIV. 



" Finally, be yo all of one mind, having compassion ono of 
another." — 1 Peter iii. 8. 



The word translated here in the English by 
"compassion/* might also have been rendered 
sympathy ; compassion and sympathy being both 
the same words really, the one being derived from 
the Greek, and the other from the Latin word. 

That selfishness and a want of sympathy are 
quite contrary to the dictates of man's nature, is 
almost self-apparent. One of the most painful 
punishments which you can possibly inflict upon 
a person, is to cause him to dwell entirely alone 
in some solitary place apart from all intercourse 
with his fellow men. Let his health be good, and 
let his conscience be clean of all guilt, and his 
mind be free from all corroding care, — give him 
liberty to roam wheresoever he may please within 
the limits of his solitude ; let no doubts distress 
him, no fears disturb him, no enemy molest him, 
yet, notwithstanding these concessions, you hardly 
could visit a more painful punishment upon him. 
And what is the reason of this ? It is because at 
one and the same time you de^m^ Vsckcl ^S. ^^^ 
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sympathy with his fellows, and necessarily compel 
him to be selfish; so terrible are the effects of 
selfishness on the one hand, so absolute the neces- 
sity of sympathy on the other, in the present con- 
stitution of human nature. Sympathy is that one 
thing which makes the husband so dear to the 
wife, the wife to the husband, parents to the chil- 
dren, children to the parents, and children one to 
another ; whereas selfishness, or the want of sym- 
pathy^ is that which brings all domestic life into 
chaos and discord, and ranges nation against nation 
in savage war. The great secret attraction of all 
society, when we are in prosperity, is this hope of 
sympathy, which it holds out to men, for it enables 
them to interchange their thoughts and feelings, 
and express their wants. It is that, moreover, 
which gives to friendship the infinitely more valua- 
ble and sacred character, because that whilst in 
ordinary society we may venture to speak only of 
the common events of every day's occurrence, in 
friendship we may open our hearts, and make 
known our own personal feelings, which we know 
society in general cares nothing about, and only 
a friend will have charity to sympathise in. It 
is that which soothes the pang of every sorrow, 
and brings all society to one happy and harmo- 
nious level. 

When we speak, however, of sympathy, and the 
great work which it is able to do within man'9 
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heart, we must be careful to observe what different 
degrees of sympathy may be administered or ob- 
tained. Sweet and consoling is the sympathy 
merely of the world, in many cases ; but it is 
utterly beyond the power of the world to adminis- 
ter any perfect sympathy. The world may do 
much to alleviate a person^s wants, but of its own 
resources it cannot satisfy those wants, or give any 
adequate compensation for them. Hence it is that 
persons who are really enduring great grief, and 
are, therefore, in great want of sympathy, are so 
remarkably silent in their manner, not only be- 
cause they know of no words capable of expressing 
their grief, but because when others attempt to 
sympathise with them, their sympathy is so misera- 
bly imperfect as rather to irritate than heal their 
wounded feelings, and such sympathy as this 
they would rather avoid altogether. This ab- 
sence of all real satisfying sympathy in the ordi- 
nary society of the world, is the great reason why 
all persons in the depth of adversity and sorrow 
care nothing about society ; they take no pleasure 
in it; indeed, it is often positively offensive and 
painful to them, because their hearts are full and 
flowing over with their own bitter sorrow and their 
own unhappy circumstances, and they know that 
if they were .even to allude to their bitterness 
their allusion would either be totally disregarded 
with cold indifference, or else but miserably re- 
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sponded to. In this way only can we appreciate 
that pitiable expression of mournful sorrow uttered 
by the prophet Jeremiah in behalf of the daughter 
of Judah — ^^In Rama^ was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children, and would not 
be comforted, because they are not." It is the 
mutual exercise of this sympathy, the need of 
which we all so greatly feel at times, that the 
Apostle in the text is exhorting us to practise, — 
not a worldly sympathy, but a sympathy of the 
highest order. 

He says, '^ Be ye all of one mind, having com- 
passion one of another." The first and second 
clauses of this exhortation might at first, perhaps, 
be thought to refer to two separate and uncon- 
nected duties: but when we come to consider them 
a little more closely I think we shall see that they 
refer almost to one and the same thing. Perhaps 
more strictly speaking the latter part, concerning 
sympathy, should be said to be the immediate and 
necessary result of the former, oneness of mind. 
One great reason for the absence of this sympa- 
thy in the world consists in the variety of condi- 
tions, ranks, and professions of men ; and, alas ! 
only too often in the contrariety of their feelings. 
Now, in order that this difficulty may be removed, 
in order that men of different ranks and different 
conditions of life may sympathise one with ano- 
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ther, the rich with the poor, and the poor with 
the rich, and so forth, by some means or other 
either this difference in rank and condition in Ufe 
must be done away^ or else the evils resulting out 
of this difference must be counteracted. It is here 
that we may see the connection between the first 
and second clauses of the text — ^the first, which 
speaks to us concerning oneness of mind; the 
second, concerning sympathy. Now the Gospel 
in no way endeavours to reduce all ranks and con- 
ditions of life to one common level ; but it does 
supply, and propose, the means by which any ill 
effect resulting from that difference may be coun- 
teracted. This counteracting means is the one- 
ness of mind which the Apostle exhorts us to have. 
This ** oneness of mind" will enable us to have 
the same interest and the same feelings in all 
things, whatever our rank and condition of life 
may be. Hence it is, then, that the Apostle ex- 
horts us to be of " one mind," because we can 
have no perfect sympathy without it. But the 
question now arises — what one mind is this to 
be ? for upon this depends the great object of my 
remarks. In the midst of such vast variety of 
minds existing in the world, each being different 
from the rest, no two being alike, what one mind 
are we to select as the point where all other 
minds are to centre, and to which all other minds 
are to be made similar ? Need I say, brethren, it 
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is the mind of Christ ? That is to be the centre. 
His is to be the one mind to which all other minds 
must be assimilated. His mind is to be our mind, 
the one common mind of us all ; as St. Paul wrote 
to the Christians of Philippi, '^ Let this mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus, who being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with Ood ; but made Himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon Him the form of a servant 
and was made in the likeness of men : and being 
found in fashion as a man. He bumbled Himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.^^ Yes, brethren, this is the secret of 
all real sympathy. Unless this mind of Christ be 
our mind, unless His love, His humility. His self- 
denial, which are here spoken of, be also our love, 
our humility, and our self-denial, we shall neither 
be able to give nor to receive any satisfying sym- 
pathy ; we shall live in selfishness, and we shall 
live in discord; we shall have no real peace or 
comfort here, and must endure an eternity of 
misery hereafter. If we would either have or give 
any real, perfect, and substantial sympathy, we 
must get it first from Christ, by having one mind 
with Him, having the same mind as He has ; and 
the universal voice of Christendom has confessed it. 
This is the chief reason why Christianity has found 
such ready acceptance in the heart of the civilized 
world. Men have been convinced in their own 
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hearts and feelings that Jesus is the Saviour, that 
His words are eternal life, and offer everything 
which they can desire ; that in them He is speak- 
ing to their very inmost hearts, and comforting 
them, and sympathizing with them. This is the 
reason why trouble is such a blessing to many 
pei'sons ; because in time of trouble they feel the 
want of sympathy, and they find by their own 
personal experience that they can obtain that 
sympathy from no other quarter than from Christ. 
Without the sympathy which the Gospel gives 
man would either become callous to all the sor- 
rows of life, and his heart well nigh as hard as 
stone, or else he would be overpowered and broken 
down by his sorrows. But if we go to the Gos- 
pel, there we may find true and real sympathy, 
such as will satisfy our greatest need, and give us 
compensation for all our losses. Thus suppose a 
man to be enduring great affliction of whatsoever 
kind you may please, it is very true you may 
soothe his sorrow by the exercise of kindness, by 
relieving his wants, by showing that you partake 
of the same affliction with him through feeling 
vnth him and for him, and mingling your tears 
with his tears. No doubt all this would be soothing 
to him, and would allay his suffering in some small 
measure ; and having done all this you have done 
all that lies in your power to do towards making 
amends to him : but, after all, this is but empty 
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sympathy ; there is nothing that is really satisfying 
in this, and in cases of intensest anguish, as I said 
before, it would be even painful to the afflicted. 
Yet such is the highest possible degree of sym- 
pathy which is to be obtained from the world. 
Now, if we have the same mind as Christ has, 
hy faith in Him, in the first place we have Christ^s 
Spirit, God Himself, the Holy Ghost the Com- 
forter, actually dwelling in us, speaking to us, 
comforting us, and sympathizing with us, and 
giving us that peace which passeth all understand- 
ing. Is our sorrow so great that we can find no 
words to express it? Is such the infirmity of 
human nature that even our closest and dearest 
friends cannot understand our sorrow, or feel the 
pangs of it, or know our thoughts concerning it ? 
Then if we have one mind with Christ, and His 
Spirit, God the Holy Ghost, dwell within us as 
our Comforter, we need use no words to express 
our sorrow, for the indwelling God knows it all 
already, and He will give us a positive compensa- 
tion for all our sufiering. He will assure us that 
we are positive gainers by our suffering, because 
that, as was true with the Saviour, we are being 
made " perfect by suffering ;" we are learning 
^* obedience by the things which we suffer,^^ that 
God shall hereafter " wipe all tears from off all 
faces," when those who now ^^ sow in tears shall 
reap in joy/' The afflicted can open his heart and 
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lay bare all his feelings to his Saviour without 
uttering a word, and he knows that his Saviour 
hears his prayers, and feels for him, and knows 
all his thoughts, because that He also is Himself 
a man, and was Himself also once compassed with 
infirmities, and was in all things tempted like as 
we are, and, therefore, is " not one that cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities." 

To enter more into detail in the matter, are 
we grieving bitterly over the loss of some much 
beloved relation ? Then can the Saviour give us 
sympathy such as He gave to Martha and Mary at 
the tomb of Lazarus their brother. The mourners 
generally could only give pity and lamentations ; 
but Jesus can both grieve and groan with them in 
the spirit, and also say, " Thy brother shall rise 
again." So can He say to us^ and His Holy 
Spirit shall assure our hearts of it ; the living shall 
be with the dead, and the dead with the living, in 
spite of death. Even death itself, and the power 
of death, and the pains of death, shall give way 
before the sympathy which Christ can give. 

A man lame from his mother's womb was laid, 
we are told, at the gate of the temple at Jerusalem 
to ask alms of them that passed by. This was 
the greatest sympathy which he expected, the only 
sympathy which he asked for at the hands of his 
fellow brethren and worshippers. But see what 
sympathy the ambassadors of Christ could give. 
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unasked! "Silver and gold have I none," said 
Peter, " but such as I have give I thee : in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk. And he took him by the right hand and 
lifted him up : and immediately his feet and ancle 
bones received strength. And he leaping up stood, 
and walked, and entered with them into the tem- 
ple, walking, and leaping, and praising Ood.'^ 

If we would contrast in a more marked manner 
the ordinary consideration and sympathy of the 
world with that which Christ affords us, let us 
take the case of the lost adulteress, whom the Jews 
brought to Christ. All the sympathy and con- 
sideration which the world could give was severity, 
judgment, and death : they say unto our Lord 
*^ Master, this woman was taken in adultery in 
the very act. Now Moses in the law commanded 
us, that such should be stoned." But the sym- 
pathy of Jesus is ever kind, merciful, , and life- 
giving. So was it then. He could feel for her 
infirmities, and the power of her temptations, and 
so could make allowance for her, — He would say, 
" He that is without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her," and then to the adulteress 
herself, " Hath no man condemned thee ? neither 
do I condemn thee : go and sin no more." 

It is to be feared there is but little sympathy in 
the world Persons there are sometimes to be met 
very Jiberal in their efforts to relieve the wants of 
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others by some pecuniary assistance, but even- 
these are not generally to be met with, and can 
hardly be said to sympathize with the feelings of 
those whom they relieve, and to have a fellow 
feeling with them, and so in their feelings mffer 
with them. 

But why is there this want of sympathy, breth- 
ren ? No doubt it often arises out of ignorance. 
We donH haow the wants and feeUngs of our 
fellows ; either we don't appreciate them, or we 
are not aware even of their existence, and, there- 
fore, we are either unable to sympathize with them, 
or we are not aware of the need of it ; we know 
not how to offer it perhaps. But it is to be feared 
that its neglect in many, if not in most cases, 
arises out of a far different cause from this. I fear 
it arises from a spirit of selfishness^ which, without 
knowing it perhaps, we have allowed to become 
habitual with us. It is because our thoughts are 
so much bent upon ourselves, our own wants and 
feelings, that therefore we have no care for the 
wants and feelings of others. Before we may hope, 
then, to give real sympathy to others, before we 
may hope to receive any perfect, satisfying sym- 
pathy ourselves, we must endeavour first of all to 
overcome our selfishness, and all have one com- 
mon mind, the mind of Christ, which was one of 
humility, of love, and self-denial. 

How painful do we ourselves feel it, brethren, 
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wfaea sont^ing sorrxnr znd adversitT. to knovthat 
no one cares to fi^l for us. or if we pot forth our 
fiedings to any to hare them answefvd by some 
0(dd and careless indifference ! Sorelj, Isctliren, 
this most hare been amongst the SaTioar^s bit- 
terest Borrows. How often must He hare said 
within Himself ^ Is it nothing to tou all ye that 
pass by ? BehohL and see if there be any sorrow, 
like unto My sorrow, which is done unto Me, 
wherewith the Lord hath afflicted Me in the day 
of His fierce anger." 

Oh ! halt for a moment, brethren, in the day of 
your prosperity, in the hour of gay festifity and 
enjoyment ; halt for a moment, brethren, and cast 
a pitying, feeling, sympathizing thought upon 
those whose lot is not so happy and fortunate as 
your own« Hearken at times to their complaints, 
and let them see that in your minds, at least, you 
feel with them, and suffer with them. Then seek 
to alleviate their sorrows a Uttle more, bearing in 
mind what St. James says, — ^^If a brother or 
sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and 
one of you say unto them, depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled ; notwithstanding ye give them 
not those things which are needful to the body; 
what doth it profit ?" But above all things, bear 
in mind that if you would give them any worthy 
and substantial sympathy, your only means of 
^ doing it will be by the Word of God, and a gift 
Qm the treasury of the Gos]^\. 
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Think not that to give such sympathy as this 
is always a hard and painful task. » The most pre- 
cious treasures of the earth are ugly on their first 
appearance; and so is it here. A selfish man, 
one who is void of all sympathy for others, must 
be an unhappy man; for he is always seeking 
what, after all, he never can obtain. He thinks 
not of the sorrows of others, it is true ; but then 
he thinks more of his own sorrows, for his thoughts 
are always centred upon himself. He thinks not, 
it is true, and cares not, how he himself should 
act towards others ; but he does think and care, 
all the more on this account, how others should act 
towards him ; and thus by always brooding over his 
own demands, which, after all, are never complied 
with, he ever lives a child of disappointment, and 
adds to his real sorrows ten thousand others which 
have no existence, except in a disordered fancy. 
Cause him to go out of himself, to mingle in a 
world of real sorrow and sympathize with others, 
and he then finds by his own practical and posi- 
tive experience, that even if he himself has cause 
for grief, others have so also, and that, therefore, 
he is by no means an exception in suffering ; but 
he will find even more than this ; he will find that 
his own griefs are but small and trifling in com^ 
parison with those of many. Instead, therefore, 
of feeding on the husks of disappointment and 
discontent, be will be constrained to acknowledge 
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that he has great cause for thankfulness. His own 
grief is positively lightened, and his heart com- 
forted and cheered by having sympathy with 
others. Oh ! yes, brethren, " The heart of the 
wise is in the house of mourning/' as the wise man 
said. ^'Sorrow is better than laughter; for by 
the sadness of the countenance the heart is made 
I better/* " It is better to go to the house of 

j mourning than to go to the house of feasting/' 

i Oh ! that men could be ^^ of one mind, having 

^ compassion one of another/' How altered would 

then be the condition of mankind ! The sound of 
oppression would no longer ring upon the ear, no, 
nor of discontent and murmurs. The keen edge 
of all sorrow would be blunted, and grief would 
be known no more. Those whom adversity had 
humbled would not be depressed; those whom 
prosperity had raised would not be elated. No jea- 
lousies, no covetings, no envyings, would distract 
man's heart; we all should learn in whatsoever 
condition of life we might be placed, therewith 
to be content. Discord would no longer burst the 
sacred bond of families. War would no longer 
spread dismay and death over the earth's fair sur- 
face. Strife and party divisions would no longer 
have existence. The great distinctions which at 
present divide men would be broken down ; the 
rich irould take as great delight in the company 
of the poor as the poor would in the company of 
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the rich; the poor would no longer care to be 
rich, and the rich would never be distressed by 
becoming poor ; the poor would be as the rich, 
and the rich as the poor; the learned as the 
ignorant, and the ignorant as the learned. We 
should be ^^ as sorrowful, jet alway rejoicing, as 
poor, yet making many rich ; as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things/* A sacred charm 
would overspread all society, and earth itself would 
be a paradise. And is this never to be attained ? 
Never so long as selfishness remains. But the day 
is fast approaching when selfish men shall perish 
with their selfishness, when other men shall have 
" one mind," the mind of Christ, in its full perfec- 
tion, and have sympathy one towards another, and 
then it shall be enjoyed in all its fulness, — when 
** the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea ;'* 
in that great and joyful day when "The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf, and the young lion, and 
the fatling, together; and a little child shall lead 
them.'' 
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